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-tTHE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY.i< 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
IN GENERAL LITERATURE. :. THe Crassicat Course. 2. Tue Larin-Screntiric Course. 3. Tue Course 


1 
in Scrence AnD Letters. 
IN TECHNOLOGY. :. Twe Course in Crvit Enciverrinc. 2. THe Coursz in MecHANICAL ENGINEERING. 3, 

. Tue Courses 1x Mininc Encingertnc AND Meratiurcy. 5. Tue Course my Evecrrica, Enoineertnc. 6. Tue 


in ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
COURSES. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 


Il. ° 
study a technical profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two — depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may have usé for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the conhian’ courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 





TWO SCHOOL BOOKS BY JOHN FISKE. 
Civil Government in the United States 


CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGIN. 
By JOHN FISKE. 


With’ questions on the Text by Hon. FRANK A. HILL, formly Head Master of the English High School at 
Cambridge, Mass., and Biographical Notes by Mr. Fiske. In one volumn. Crown 8vo. 380 pages. 


$1.00 net. 
atic n of the whole to the duties of good citizenship. . . . 


** The practical pease make it an ideal text-book for our Public 
Schools.”—Wa. DeW. Hype, President of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


A History of the United States for Schools 
By JOHN FISKE. 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers, by Hon. FRANK A. HILL. 
With 200 illustrations (including maps, not colored). 5 full-page colored maps and 2 double-page colored 
maps. Half leather, 495 pages. $1.00 net. 


We have been using Fiske’s History of the United! States ever since its publication, with great benefit to the pupils and satisfac- 


tion to the teachers. In the making of the book the author has evidently availed himself of many valuable original documents, to 
ical tables and the bibliography of the book, are valuable qualifica- 


the great im ement of the work. ‘lhe questions, the or 
tions. We the beok, furthermore, to be the best possible prelude to the use of the author’s work on Civil Government.—Joun 


S. Irwin, Supt. of Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Descriptive circulars of both books, giving sample pages and letters of recommendation from prominent 


educators who have used the books, will be sent to any address on application. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New YorRK; 
378-388 WapasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


The School Journal for School Directors. 
From Last Annual Report of Co. Sup’t R. M. McNeal, Dauphin County, Pa. 


Too many Directors are ignorant of their official duties and obligations and are unwilling to make an effort 
to learn them. A law was passed severa] years ago giving School Directors the right to subscribe for The 
Pennsylvania School Journal and pay for it out of the funds of the district. The official department of The 
Journal contains all new school laws passed by the Legislature, the rulings and decisions of the Suaperintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, directions to members of the School Boards concerning their official duties and 
information on many school matters with which Directors should be familiar. The purpose of the law was to 
put this valuable aid in the hands of Directors without expense to themselves, so that they might be the better 
qualified to preform their duties and render efficient service to the schools under their control; and yet many 
Directors do not avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. Every School Director in the State ought 








to be a reader of The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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§ fresno are possessed by the pas- | about the same proportion of the gradu- 
sion for doing things in a better way | ates enter the University of Pennsylvania 
and for seeking better things are often con- | or some other higher institution of learn- 
tent, but they are never satisfied; that | ing, and it can be said of them that they 
which they have secured to-day only con- | invariably gain considerable prominence 
firms them in the quest for perfection in | in their studies. The school work is 
substance and method. There are those | divided into two periods, whereby half of 
in whom this quest is so eager and con- | the time is devoted to academic studies, 

trolling that they move through life as | and the other half to drawing of various 

though some divine impulse were behind | kinds and laboratory and shop work. 

them. Blessed are the dead when they | 

compel us to believe in unselfish life ! | ‘* MEN have asked me,’’ said Moody in 

one of his recent addresses, ‘‘ why it is 

that the followers of Mahomet, who lived 

hundreds of years after Christ was on 





Tue Philadelphia manual training 
schools are institutions of high school 
grade, and form an integral part of the | earth, are more numerous than the follow- 
school system of the city. The Central | ers of Christ. Itis very easy for me to 
Manual Training School was organized | answer that. Mahomet has more follow- 
in September, 1885, with a class of 130 | ers, because one may be guilty of the 
students, and so rapid was its growth that | foulest and blackest of sins and still be a 
four years later the Northeast Manual | recognized follower of Mahomet, but a 
Training School had to be organized to | follower of Christ must give upsin. You 
accommodate the increasing number of | see, men would like to get into heaven 
applicants. ‘The schools afford an oppor- | with their sins. They can’t do it. I 
tunity for students to pursue the usual | heard a short time ago of a child who 
high school course in literature, science | had caught his hand inavase. It wasa 
and mathematics, and, at the same time, | very valuable vase, but he could not get 
to receive a thorough course in drawing | his hand out. He screamed and cried, 
and in the use and application of tools. | and his parents worked over him, and 
The object is the education of all the | finally they thought they would have to 
faculties and not the training of any | break the vase. They did not want todo 
special group, and in this respect the title | this because it was so valuable, and so 
is, perhaps, somewhat unfortunate, as | the child’s father said to him to make one 
giving rise to a misapprehension of the | last effort, straighten out all of his fingers 
character of the course. Annually there | and see if he could not pull the hand out, 
are now admitted to the manual training | The little boy howled at this. ‘I don’t 
schools about as many pupils as are ad- | want to straighten out my fingers,’ he 
mitted to the Central High School, and | said; ‘I have got a cent in my hand.’ 
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You laugh, but that is just what you are 
doing. You are trying to get loose from 
the bondage of the world and you are 
holding on to some catch sin.”’ 





AN education is the safest investment, 
pays the highest interest, is most readily 
exchanged, never depreciates in value, 
never suffers from over-taxation, is never 
in danger from thieves, never ends in a 
lawsuit to break the will after the owner’s 
death, and may be gain for all eternity. 





Ir there could be a second flood, not for 
humanity, but for the literature provided 
for young people, washing clean all the 
book shelves for children under fifteen, 
giving that line of literature another 
chance, would it be undesirable?—Zerry. 





BRING nature into the schools more and 
more. Throw away some of last year’s 
collections, and invite children to replen- 
ishthem. Half their value consists in the 
pleasure the child feels in finding and 
contributing to them.—Ddu/fon. 





LET the zealous seek contact and com- 
munion with those who aré frozen up in 
indifference, and thaw off the icebergs 
wherein they lie imbedded. Let the love 
of beautiful childhood, the love of coun- 
try, the dictates of reason, the admoni- 
tions of conscience, the sense of religious 
responsibility, be plied, in mingled tender- 
ness and earnestness, until the obdurate 
and dark mass of avarice, ignorance, and 
prejudice, shall be dissipated by their 
blended light and heat.—//orace Mann. 





THE following calculation on the length 
of time which it would take a person to 
count a billion recently appeared in 
an issue of an English periodical: What 
isa billion? The reply is very simple. 
In England a billion is a million times a 
million (1,000,000,000.) This is quickly 
written and quicker still pronounced. 
But no man is able tocountit. You will 
count 160 or 170 a minute. But let us 
suppose that you go up as high as 200 a 
minute hour after hour. At that rate you 
would count 12,000 am hour, 288,000 a 
day, or 105,120,0co in a year. Let us 
suppose now that Adam, at the beginning 
of his existence, had begun to count and 
continued to do so, and was counting 
still. Had such a thing been possible, 
he would not yet have finished the task 
of counting a billion! To count a billion 








would require a person to count 200 a 
minute for a period of 9,512 years, 342 
days, 5 hours and 20 minutes, provided 
he should count continuously. But sup- 
pose we allow the counter twelve hours 
daily for rest, eating and sleeping. Then 
he would need 18,025 years, 319 days, 10 
hours and 45 minutes in which to com- 
plete the task assigned him ! 





How one good act brings with it a 
host of noble consequenees! One act of 
self-denial makes the succeeding one seem 
almost the following of a natural inclina- 
tion. One good deed is a constant in- 
centive to others. One achievement but 
prepares the way for further attainments. 
In this sense a new and better meaning 
is given to the current proverb, ‘‘ Nothing 
succeeds likesuccess.’’ A victorious army 
is the most dangerous of foes to encounter 
unless confidence has passed over into 
overweening self-assurance. The con- 
verse of this proposition is likewise true. 
One evil act act seems but the prelude to 
many to follow. Facilis est descensus 
Avernt. Discouragement waits upon the 
footsteps of failure, and resolution alone 
can elude its pursuit. How frequent it is 
that men bewildered by loss throw away 
even that which they still possess. A 
friendly counsel here may save and a 
cheery face uphold and strengthen. 





THE smallest, simplest, and best pro- 
tected post-office in the world is in the 
Straits of Magellan, and has been there 
for many years. It consists of a small 
painted keg or cask, and is chained tothe 
rocks of the extreme cape, in a manner 
so that it floats free, opposite Terra del 
Fuego. Each passing ship sends a boat 
to take letters out and put others in. 
This curious post-office is unprovided 
with a post-master, and is, therefore, under 
the protection of all the navies of the 
world. Never in the history of this unique 
‘ office’’ have its privileges been abused 
by sea-faring men who come and go. 





ALL are citizens with one, two, or ten 
talents which ought to be cultivated. 
Every one has a right to know all he can 
know, be all he can be, and do all he can 
do. Culture does not unfit a man for 
labor anywhere.—JSishop Vincent. 





Music hath charms not only ‘‘ to soothe 
the savage breast,’’ but as well to quiet 
the unruly members of many a boisterous 
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school. Music in school never means a 
loss of time, as many teachers are wont to 
give as their excuse for not having more 
singing. It really means more time for 
the study of arithmetic, history, geo- 
graphy and every other study. Gather 
up the roving, straggling thoughts of the 
boys and girls, and have them united into 
a grand chorus of cheerful singing, and 
begin again all together in a umzted effort 
on the difficult problems of study. It pays 
to have music in the schoolroom. 





As the whole duty of man is to love one 
another, so the whole duty of the teacher 
is to enhance the value of the individual, 
with all the elements of the environment 
in hand during the process of school 
training ; in other words, to train up the 
child, by example and precept, to lead a 
clean life.—/Harper. 





‘‘T aM especially pleased to know that 
you have adopted a specific reading course 
for your high school. It is not so material 
whether you use Ivanhoe or something 
from some other author. Ivanhoe is 
clean and pure, and plants in the mind 
clean-cut impressions of ideal and real 
life. Could I have my way I would burn 
three-fourths of all the books found in 
high school libraries. Nearly every out- 
line for reading that comes to this office 
is full of trash. A few books of classic 
mold read many times by the same chil- 
ren—this is what we want. Ben-Hur 
read at home and then read in class at the 
rate of twenty-five pages a day, and after- 
ward read again, will stamp upon the 
mind definite and wholesome ideals; so 
with ‘Getting on in the World;’ and 
these books will give a taste for solid 
things and a love for the good and true.’’ 


Who invented ‘‘ Child Study ?’’ This 
istoohard. Froebel and Pestalozzi knew 
something about it. It is said of one 
who lived even before these men, ‘‘ And 
he took a little child and set it in the midst 
of them.’’ It is possible that mother Eve 
devoted a few years to scientific child 
study in the early history of the race. 








WHAT a comment on woman is this 
item! Frank M. Chapman, of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York, has compiled a list of the birds 
which he saw on the hats of women in 
this city during two afternoons. Forty 
species were here represented, including 
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thrushes, warblers, shrikes, fly-catchers, 
tanagers, swallows, waxwings, grosbeaks, 
sparrows, orioles, woodpeckers, jays, 
owls, grouse, doves, quails, shore birds, 
herons, gulls, terns and grebes. In all, 
he saw 173 wild birds or parts of them on 
hats. Of these birds at least thirty-two 
varieties are protected by law during all 
or a major portion of the year. A Boston 
court has decided that it is unlawful to 
wear feathers of a bird protected by law. 
A similar law is proposed in New York. 





Ir is interesting to others than statis- 
ticians to know that the hairs of our head 
are numbered. Certain scientific men 
have laboriously calculated the number 
of hairs on a square inch of heads of differ- 
ent colors, and by estimating the total 
area covered have arrived at aggregate 
numbers, which may be taken as fairly 
correct. To show the well-attentioned 
accuracy of these calculations, a head of 
fair hair consists of 143,000 hairs. Dark 
hair is coarser, and only totals 105,000, 
while those who boast a poll of red must 
be content with a total of 29,200. It is 
estimated that the hairs on a ‘‘ fair head’’ 
would support the weight of 500 people. 





I asked Mrs. A— to give me a list of 
the books she read to the children, and 
for the benefit of other mothers, I give 
them here, as they are the best collection 
of children’s books I ever saw: ‘‘ Water 
Babies,’’ by Charles Kingsley ; ‘‘ Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Fairy ‘Tales;’’ 
‘‘Children’s Pictorial History of the 
United States;’’ ‘‘ Aunt Joe’s Scrapbag;’’ 
by Miss Alcott; ‘‘The Story Mother 
Nature Told Her Children,’ Jane An- 
drews; Dickens’ ‘‘Child’s History of 
England ;’’ Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
‘“Tales From Shakespeare;’’ ‘‘ Little 
Women,’’ by Miss Alcott ; ‘‘ Little Men,’’ 
by Miss Alcott; ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,’’ Mrs. Burnett; ‘‘ The Earth in Past 
Ages,’’ Sophia Herrick; ‘Song of 
Hiawatha,’’ by Longfellow; ‘‘ Madam 
How and [Lady Why,” by Kingsley ; 
‘‘ The History of a Mouthful of Bread,’’ 
by Mace; ‘‘ Little Folks in Feather and 
Fur,’’ by Miller; ‘‘ Royal Girls at Royal 
Courts,’’ and all of Abbott’s histories. 





Supt. HALL, of Washington county, 
made the following remarks to his teach- 
ers concerning the observance of Child- 
ren’s Arbor Day: ‘‘ We are happy to find 
a large number of our teachers beautifying 
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their schoolrooms with pictures and 
flowers, sash or lace curtains, and work 
done by the children. Globes, charts and 
maps have been brought from their hid- 
ing places and are being used with good 
effect. Such work broadens the scope of 
education. Let us, teachers, continue the 
good work by turning our attention, at 
least for a day, to the school grounds. 
Make Children’s Arbor Day one long to 
be remembered by the school. Appoint 
committees for securing tools for digging : 
to furnish trees, and to bring boards, nails 
and hammer. Convert that unsightly 
ash-pile in front of the door into walks. 
Plant trees and name them after the 
classes of 1898. Remove from the grounds 
weeds, stones and rubbish, the accumula- 
tion of years. Fasten loosened boards and 
straighten the stile at the front fence. 
Have the flag floating and sing several 
songs suitable for the day. Do not find 


an excuse to pass the day by unobserved. | 


Arrange your programme a week ahead.”’ 





‘* As is the teacher so is the school ’’ is 
a maxim trite, but forevertrue. Asisthe 
teacher’s in a given subject, so is the in- 
terest of the pupil, and so the strictly 
ethical effects. One of the saddest sights 
on earth isa half-dead teacher, working 
upon a half-dead class, the product of his 
own handicraft. As, on the other hand, 
one of the most beautiful is the inspiring 
teacher before a class, made sharers of his 
own spirit, throbbing with a certain new- 
ness of life and sense of growing power. 
I have seen the mere gerund-grinder, or 
numerical Babbage machine, monoton- 
ously laboring at a creaking crank, and 
turning out mechanisms the image of 
himself; and I have seen, too, the artist 
teacher, a happy union of cultured brain 
and loving heart, working even upon the 
inert product of the spiritless tradesman 
with results typified in the dream vision 
of the prophet. What a marvelous 
change! How soon is there a shaking of 
the dry bones, a movement of flesh and 
blood and life, a soul created under the 
ribs of death.—/. 4. MacLellan. 





A WRITER in Zhe Atlantic Monthly 
speaks of the youth of America as follows : 
‘“The present generation, like the chil- 
dren of emigrants. has been born into a 
world quite unlike that in which we,— 
college boys of the 1840’s,—grew up. 
Railroads, steamships, telephones, elec- 
tric lights, photography, huge cities full 
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of dwellings, crowded with costly luxu- 
ries which are not comforts, only burden- 
some necessities, all these are wholly 
apart from the lives our fathers and 
mothers lived. The first lesson the infant 
of to-day learns is ‘Touch a button and 
let something do the rest.’ But I don’t 
despair of the coming youth. I trust 
youth to find its way out, so long as it is 
youth and not premature oldage. All this 
athletic craze is simply the young man’s 
protest against the stigma of incapacity. 
He wants to do something which he can- 
not do without trouble and pains of his 
own taking. Young men seem sadly 
handicapped by the ease of their early 
lives. They will overcome this. They 
will not value that which has not been 
worked for, and the surfeit of ease will 
send them into the ranks where fighting 
(of some sort) is to be done.’’ 





THERE is but one thing which you have 
to fear in earth or heaven—being untrue 
to your better selves, and therefore untrue 
to God.— Charles Kingsley. 





In America the bitterness of religious 
prejudice has in great measure died out, 
under the softening influence of perfect 
freedom of conscience; but this does not 
mean that we are sunk or are sinking into 
indifference and spiritual apathy. Our 
history has shown far more clearly and 
on a far greater scale than ever had 
been or could have been shown before or 
elsewhere, that the less a man is forced by 
law to say he believes as to things unseen, 
the more he will believe in fact. And in 
so showing it has given a new hope to the 
world.— Catholic Standard. 





THE salts of the sea have fed through- 
out all time countless living things which 
have thronged its waters and whose re- 
mains now form the rocks of continents 
or lie spread in beds of unknown thick- 
ness over 66,000,000 square miles of the 
143,000,000 square miles of the ocean’s 
floor; they have lent their substance to 
build the fringing reefs of the land and 
all the coral islands of the sea, and there 
are at present, on the basis of an average 
salinity of 3% per cent., in the 290,700,- 
ooo cubic miles of water which make up 
the oceans, 90,000,000,000,000,000 tons, 
or 10,173,000 cubic miles, of salt. This 
is sufficient to cover the areas of all the 
lands of the earth with a uniform layer of 
salt to a depth of 1,000 feet. It seems 
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that the sea was made salt in the begin- 
ning as a part of the grand design of the 
Creator to provide for the system of evolu- 
tion which has been going on since the 
creation. Many distinct species of living 
organisms exist in the sea as a result of 
its salinity, and their remains have largely 
contributed to the growth of continents. 
The three great factors in accounting for 
the system of currents in the ocean, by 
which it becomes the great heat-distrib- 
utor of the globe, are changes of temper- 
ature, the winds, and salinity. The last 
mentioned becomes an important factor 
through the immediate and essential dif- 
ferences of specific gravity and consequent 
differences of level that it produces in dif- 
ferent parts of the ocean through the ac- 
tion of evaporation and rainfall.—/opular 
Science Monthly. 


THE season for trouble of this sort is at 
hand, and here is an old-time remedy to 
cure a cold and to ward off pneumonia, 
when that dread disease is threatened. 
It is made of equal parts of dried hops, 
pennyroyal and sage. Place these herbs 
in a kettle and pour about a quart of 
boiling water upon them, Let boil for a 
few minutes, then stop up the spout and 
place a cloth about the lid, opening in 
such a way that it can be brought up 
over the patient’s face. The fumes 
should be inhaled as hot as possible. 
When not in use it should simmer in the 
sick room, as it will make the atmosphere 
moist and grateful to the sore lungs of the 
patient. Along with this remedy the chest 
and soles of the feet may be rubbed, at 
occasional intervals, with turpentine and 
sweet oil alternately. 


RIDING one day over the plains at the 
head of a long detachment of men, General 
Custer made a sudden change of direction 
at the head of a column. As the men 
reached a certain point they rode off to 
the right, rank after rank, as if an invisi- 
ble hand had smitten them out of their 
course. The curiosity of those at the 
rear of the line was excited, and as they 
approached the point they looked care- 
fully to see what had caused the change 
of direction, and they found in the desert 
a bird’s nest full of tiny eggs. A long 
detachment of soldiers had turned aside 
rather than crush that bit of life in the 
universal aridity. There isa parable in 
that incident which Americans would do 
well to study.—Hamilton Mabie. 


A NEW PROFESSION. 
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CHARLES F. THWING. 


iy the common schools of the United 
States are enrolled about fourteen mill- 
ions of pupils. These pupils are taught 
by four hundred thousand teachers. They 
assemble through the school year in no 
less than two hundred and thirty thousand 
schoolhouses. In the work of the schools 
are spent each year not less than one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
about two-thirds of which are derived 
from local taxes. These bald and bare facts 
indicate the absolute need of the best 
supervision and administration of our 
common schools. This work and super- 
vision and administration is usually 
vested in a single officer known as the 
superintendent. 

The superintendent of the schools of a 
town or city is an educational adminis- 
trator and executive. He is the head of 
the system ; he is also its heart, fingers 
and feet. The choice of the teachers is 
usually intrusted to his wisdom. Weak- 
ness or foolishness on his part results in 
general inefficiency. Not only for the 
choice of teachers, but also for the adjust- 
ment of teachers to their work is he to 
be wise. One fitted for the primary work 
may not be fitted for work in the gram- 
mar grades. The selection of text-books, 
too, is a concern of importance almost 
equal to the choice of teachers. Text- 
books have greatly improved in the last 
thirty years, but their improvement in 
quality is hardly less significant than 
the increase in their number. Yet the 
choice of the teacher and the selection of 
the text-book are only preparatory to the 
course of study of which the text-book is 
the exponent and the teacher the vitaliz- 
ing force. The course of study is in 
general an inheritance, but every wise 
superintendent seeks to adjust the course 
of study to the needs of the present. His 
school is to be fitted for life, in order that 
its graduates may be fitted not only to 
live but also for life. The questions in- 
volved in the making of a course of study 
are manifold and of great seriousness. 
Questions astocontent and method appear 
at once. What studies should be pur- 
sued in each of the ordinary three grades? 
What should be the studies of the child 
who is to leave school at the age of 
twelve or fifteen; what of the child who 
is ultimately to enter college? The ques- 
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tion of methods, too, constantly emerges. 
What are the best methods of teaching 
reading, geography, grammar, history, 
arithmetic? But beyond or before the 
teacher, the text-book, and the curricu- 
lum, lies the matter of the construction of 
schoolhouses,—their architecture, their 
playgrounds, their warming and ventila- 
tion. If the superintendent is to be con- 
cerned with intellectual things, he must 
also have an interest in the materialities 
which help to constitute a large part of 
the worth of the school system. He 
also bears personal and official relations 
to the teachers of the schools. He is to 
be their teacher and their counselor. 
The dull he is to inspire. Wisdom he 
is to be to those who are without tact. 
Vigor he is to arouse in the indolent. 
He is, further, to the people the embodi- 
ment of the public schools. Most com- 
plaints first reach him as the most con- 
spicuous personality in the school system. 
He is the head, the heart, the fingers of 
the system. 

The power that is vested in the super- 
intendent is very great. A circular letter 
was recently sent to 150 superintendents 
in the State of Massachusetts. The re- 
plies indicate that 85 per cent. of those 
responding have practically full power 
over the course of study and over the 
methods of teaching; and that about 75 
per cent. control the appointment of 
teachers. Others whose power is not 
absolute are yet given great influence. 
On the whole, no such power is vested in 
any officer of education as is vested in the 
superintendent of the schools. The con- 
trast between the freedom and the power 
of the superintendent of the schools of a 
city, and usual limitations of the super- 
intendent of the schools of an entire 
State, is very sharp and significant. 

The superintendent is usually ap- 
pointed by a board which is elected by 
the voters of the town or the city. It 
is at this precise point that we touch a 
sore spot in our educational system. 
This board is not usually composed of 
men specially fitted to deal with educa- 
tional questions. They are commonly 
selected on other than educational 
grounds. Political and partisan reasons 
often enter strongly into their election. 
They, in turn, not infrequently feel 
justified in using their office, not in serv- 
ing the people, but in serving partisan 
ends. It is indeed a blessed fortune when 
a good superintendent is supported by a 
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school board that is so wise as to know 
that it knows little, and therefore com- 
mits all educational questions to him. 
For superintendents have often told me 
of the endeavors of school boards to run 
the schools as they would run a sardine 
factory: cheapest wages for service, a 
lack of discrimination in the choice of 
teachers, and a willingness to imperil 
children’s lives to save a charge of plumb- 
ing. This weakness in our educational 
system shown in the failure to adjust 
means to ends, is one of those large con- 
ditions with which the superintendent is 
to deal properly. The condition calls 
for a policy aggressive, yet not too 
aggressive ; for diplomacy without duplic- 
ity ; for the proper satisfying of individual 
prejudices; and, above all, for a method 
that shall insure the promotion of the vital 
interests of the schools. 

When one attempts to describe the sort 
of man fitted to be the superintendent 
of schools in a town or village, one dis- 
covers that the superintendent is to em- 
body all that is excellent and highest. 
He is to be a man “‘ of light and lead- 
ing.’’ He is to be a man of character, a 
gentleman of good manners, and a scholar. 
To the pupils he represents those quali- 
ties the securing of which is the end of 
the school. To the teachers he should 
embody those worthiest elements which 
they constantly hold up in their own per- 
sonalities to their classes. If he must 
have the defects of his excellences, he is 
indeed to possess the excellences of his 
defects. He is to have an educational 
policy, but he is to hold it in determina- 
tion free from stubbornness. He isto have 
a financial policy, he is to determine the 
amount of money to be given to the dif- 
ferent grades of the schools and to the 
different teachers, but he is to be econ- 
omical without parsimony, and to be 
liberal without lavishness. Heis tobea 
scholar or, what is more important, he 
is to know scholarship and to know 
scholars; but he is also to know and to be 
impressed with the fact that in the public 
schools scholarship is a method or a means 
to the primary end of securing character 
and social education. He is to be an 
administrator and an executive, but he 
should not require a long experience to 
learn that social and personal relations 
are of the highest worth in securing 
worthiest results in educational service. 
He is to find his work in the school, but 
he is to remember that he is a citizen, 
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and that he has fellow-citizens, and that 
with them he is to be on terms of good- 
fellowship. He may think himself set 
apart to a work @f peculiar sacredness, 
but he will often be called to recognize 
that he himself and the whole system, of 
which he is the head, rest upon the great 
foundation of the welfare of the whole 
people. He may think of his work as 
entirely intellectual and spiritual, but on 
numerous occasions he is required to re- 
member that the support of his work is 
found in the public taxes. A part of his 
work will have to be done at his own 
desk in solitary reflection on the condi- 
tions intrusted to his keeping, but he 
will also often hold conferences wfth his 
associates and be summoned to give 
counsel, and to offer guidance, in emer- 
gencies of peculiar peril. He will be 
summoned to point out to the citizens, 
in either writing or speaking, the duties 
which they owe to the children of their 
city. He is to be just; he is to be ag- 
gressive without being radical; he is to 
recognize the good of the past, yet not be 
chained to the past; he ought to be a 
man of large heart, but he is not to let 
his sympathies control his judgment. 
He is to be able to say or do hard things 
when they ought to be said or done, but 
he is so to do and to say as to leave in 
the one whom he may criticise or oppose 
a friend and a supporter. He is so to 
deal with the faults of the pupils as to 
cause them to correct them, with the 
foibles of the teachers as to cause them to 
remove them, and with the limitations of 
school boards as to inspire in the members 
of these organizations largeness of view 
and vitality of service. 

Already our scanty educational annals 
offer examples of superintendents who 
have possessed such qualities and ren- 
dered such service. Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
and other towns bear testimony to the 
great work of men whose names may be 
unknown to the general public, but whose 
characters have been noble examples to 
the students and to the teachers of these 
towns, and whose labors have resulted in 
the betterment of tens of thousands of 
lives. Dr. W. T. Harris, in the dozen 
years between 1868 and 1880, guided, 
formed, and inspired the schools of St. 
Louis. The results of the service of Dr. 
Harris will abide so long as the great city 
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stands or the great river flows. In sev- 
eral of these cities the heads of the public 
schools are now rendering a service to 
the people far greater than that which 
any other citizen is rendering. But this 
conspicuous and most important service 
is not confined to our larger cities. In 
smaller towns, throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, are to be 
found superintendents who have given 
themselves in the largest ways to the bet- 
terment of the people through the public- 
school system. 

It is now to be said that the training 
best fitted to create a man and an officer 
of this type and character is the collegi- 
ate and the professional. One does not 
fail to recognize the drawbacks of a 
college education. But, with all these 
drawbacks, the college is the noblest 
agency for giving to men a large life and 
great working power. Excellent super- 
intendents there are who have not had 
the advantages of a college training, but 
they would acknowledge that their ser- 
vice would be far worthier had they re- 
ceived the advantage of a liberal edu- 
cation. Native ability, A/us a college 
education, ought to be greater than the 
same native ability without the college 
education. And to this general training 
should be added the professional. 

The only professional training which 
superintendents have usually received 
has been the training given by experi- 
ence. They have learned to be superin- 
tendents by being superintendents. They 
have learned their art and their science 
by practicing the art and by teaching the 
science. Their professional school has 
been the ordinary publicschool. It may 
be added possibly that some of them 
have learned their art without science, 
and that the pupils and teachers over 
whom they have been placed have borne 
the charge of their professional tuition. 
The normal school has made teachers, but 
not supervisors, superintendents, or edu- 
cational administrators and executives. 

The time has now come to take the 
next step in our educational system. 
And this step is the formation of schools 
or departments in our universities which 
shall train supervisors, superintendents, 
administrators, and executors in educa- 
tional work. Such a department should 
be a part of the department of the uni- 
versity which trains teachers. The de- 
partment should be regarded as strictly 
professional. It should, under general 
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conditions, receive only those as students 
who have received a collegiate degree. 
The time is not remote, apparently, when 
those who desire to teach who have 
themselves been liberally trained are to 
accept positions in the grammar schools. 
It will be a happy day for American edu- 
cation when each one of the teachers in 
all grades of the schools has received 
whatever of training the college can give 
or whatever of culture it can inspire. 
Such schools for the training of teachers 
and superintendents should be formed 
in every well-equipped university. If 
the departments themselves are not 
formed, the university, through some 
method or means, should offer opportun- 
ities for the securing of these advantages. 

Thus the work of the public-school 
superintendent may well be called a new 
profession. It is to have a mighty part 
in the development of American life. 
The rewards of such service are sufficient 
to tempt men of all classes and condi- 
tions. The pecuniary rewards are of the 
order of those which belong to the cleri- 
cal and medical professsions. Salaries of 
five thousand dollars are now, paid to 
superintendents in towns in which the 
salary received by the best paid clergy- 
man is also five or six thousand dollars. 
In cities where clergymen receive two or 
three thousand dollars as their annual 
stipend, the same amount is usually given 
to superintendents. The pecuniary re- 
wards are, therefore, by no means inade- 
quate. The social rewards, too, are such 
as belong to the members of the other 
learned professions. The personal re- 
wards are great; for the opportunity of 
living one’s life in other lives holds forth 
the noblest attractiveness to certain fine 
natures. Into the lives of teachers the 
superintendent pours his own personality, 
and to the character of students he gives 
himself without reserve. 

The adequate recognition of the im- 


portance of the new profession would help | 


the people to appreciate the importance 
of secondary education. The importance 
of college education the people are com- 
ing torecognize. The American college, 
in its historic institutions, fills a large 
place in the public eye and in the peo- 
ple’s heart. The American college, in 
its newer institutions and less conspicu- 
ous, merits and receives the mighty 
loyalty of its own immediate constitu- 
ency. But of the tremendous importance 
of the public schools we have not yet any 





worthy conception. Statistics are given 
to prove their importance, but the figures 
are not significant. Addresses are made 
to arouse the people t© a just apprecia- 
tion, but they are soon forgotten. One 
of the most efficient ways of bringing the 
people to a realizing sense of the fact of 
fourteen millions of scholars taught by 
almost a half million of teachers at an 
annual expense of one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, lies in putting great 
men and well trained at the head of these 
schools. The willingness, under certain 
conditions, of the distinguishec president 
of a distinguished university—Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins—to accept the headship 
of the public schools of New York, did 
much in the summer of 1896 to arouse 
the people of New York and of the whole 
country toa worthy appreciation of the 
worth of the elementary schools. 

But more. The well-trained superin- 
tendent may render better service for the 
improvement of our schools than any 
other officer. It has been said that we 
Americans spend more money for educa- 
tion and have poorer schools than any 
other nation in the civilized world. The 
causes are manifold. But one cause cer- 
tainly is the lack of proper direction and 
supervision. The present drift in Amer- 
ican education is away from democratic 
toward monarchical control. Absolute 
power is becoming lodged in the superin- 
tendent. When in the superintendent 
one finds a lack of such cardinal educa- 
tional virtues as sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, alertness to present educational con- 
ditions, knowledge of present educational 
problems, and a sense of the educational 
value of different studies, one becomes 
hopeless for the future of the American 
public schools, and so for the future of 
American life. Too often one does find 
incompetence, inefficiency and insuffic- 
iency. But whenever and wherever one 
does find the cardinal virtues of education 
united with graces of character and em- 
bodied in the person of the superintend- 
ent, he finds the strongest force for the 
improvement of the American schools, 
and therefore the strongest force for the 
elevation and betterment of American 
character and life. 

This new profession is to assume a 
most important part in the development 
of American life. It presents worthy 
opportunity for the use of the noblest 
native abilities, of the finest training, and 
of the fullest stores of power. The call 
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for first-rate superintendents is a call far 
louder than the call that is heard for 
lawyers, or doctors, or even for ministers. 
The opportuities effered in the new pro- 
fession to every man of large character, 
of noble sympathies, of high purposes, of 
exact training, and of fine culture, are 
simply magnificent.— Educational Review. 
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SCHOOL OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 
MARY A. LATHBURY. 


‘THERE is nothing more charming in 

all the treasury of Greek mythology 
than that fragment from the Golden Age 
describing the School of the Heroes where 
Cheiron, the wise and genial old Centaur, 
was master. The school-house was the 
rugged breast of Pelion, with its mighty 
forests, rocky steeps, and falling rivers. 
Its roof was fretted with sunshine and 
storm, and a cavernous rock was its dor- 
mitory. Here lived Cheiron, and to him 
came the father of Jason, of Perseus, of 
Heracles, of Orpheus, of Esculapius, and 
of many another that won an immortal 
name, bringing their boys and leaving 
them to be trained to wise thoughts and 
great deeds. 

Cheiron, the legend runs, taught them 
religion, law, history, music, poetry, geol- 
ogy, botany, medicine, and all the known 
arts of war and peace ; yet we hear noth- 
ing of his ‘‘helps’’ or his ‘‘methods.’’ 
The universe was his class-room, and the 
sun marked the only divisions of time— 
day and night. The books he used 
opened before his boys at every step ina 
thousand aspects of Nature, and at night 
starry charts unrolled above them as they 
lay stretched on the skins of the beasts 
they had conquered. Then, also, they 
listened with deep delight and kindling 
courage to the voice of Cheiron chanting 
the deeds of gods and men. As he sang 
these poems of the early world, he struck 
the strings of his lyre with a golden key. 
What a school was this, and what boy 
ever read the story of it without envying 
the young heroes! 

The world has traveled far from the 
Golden Age, and we are rounding toward 
the end of our forty centuries’ journey in 
the wilderness, and are looking for an 
Eden or an Arcadia regained with all the 
modern improvements. We have come 
upon great treasure. It is the ideal and 
the material that tempt us at once, but 
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we must not murder our young Princes 
by smothering them—by piling unbear- 
able loads on the eye, the memory, and the 
undeveloped reasoning powers. Madame 
de Stael, looking back from the excess- 
ive and unmeaning ornamentation of form 
in the French art of her time to the forms 
of the age of Pericles, cried, ‘‘ Oh, we of 
the present do too much !’’ 

It is true that there is a growing per- 
ception of use in the New Education. 
Happily, the great words of Emerson 
are taking hold of teachers here and 
there: ‘‘ The day of days, the great day 
of the human soul, is that day when our 
eyes are first opened to the unity of 
things.’’ But there is much to lop off 
and to ward off before we can place before 
a child 7 z/s true order that which will 
help to make a clear, consistent, and 
complete impression that cannot be lost— 
a moral idea that shall stand like a palm- 
tree against a clear sky—like a pyramid, 
or a Parthenon, as a part of the orderly 
procession of ideas that go toward the 
building ofa mind. 

Twenty-five years ago friends of the 
Sunday-school were rejoicing in the new 
activities and interests that were spring- 
ing up in its field, and hoped for great re- 
sults. Since that time some of them have 
ceased to rejoice and have grown thought- 
ful. The larger number continue to 
make use of the methods, while some 
eagerly add each new idea to an already 
overloaded schedule, until the Sunday- 
school experimented with ceases to serve 
the purpose of its existence and surrenders 
to the machine. The same is true of our 
day-schools. 

Sunday-school workers of an active 
and enthusiastic temperament are in some 
measure responsible for this state of 
things, but the source of the trouble may 
be found in Sunday-school literature. 
Through a desire to be useful, let us 
hope, the authors of new contrivances for 
the use of teachers have added to the 
burden already borne by the children, 
and have filled all available time with 
machinery for conveying Scrpitural truth, 
until there remains little room for the 
Word of the Lord itself—scant storage of 
bread for days of famine in later life. 
How shall our children be able to say, 
‘“Thy word have I hid in my heart’’— 
for memory holds the key of the store- 
house—if we have given them plenty of 
chaff about the Word, but too little of the 
Word itself? 
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A novelty in sports is an ‘‘obstacle 
race,’’ in which every device, is used to 
hinder those who are on their way to the 
goal. hall we have an obstacle race, or 
shall we see to it that our young athletes 
so run that they may obtain on a fair 
Olympian field! Instead of A-thousand- 
Ways-and- Means Society, let us have the 
‘** One-purpose Society ’’ of Neesima, the 
Apostle of Japan, and of that other 
Apostle who said, ‘* This one thing I do.’’ 
Let us hush our clamor for the eyes and 
ears of the children long enough for the 
Lord himself to be seen and heard. 

But to turn again to the School of the 
Heroes. The gentle old Centaur did not 
merely fill the memory, test the reason, 
and stretch the sinews of his Greek boys. 
He chanted the deeds of the immortals, 
the great poems from which the Iliad and 
the Odyssey sprang, and it was for the 
pupose of charging their souls with an 
inspiration that should make them im- 
mortals among men. He gave them the 
divine ideal, and making it their own, 
they came down from Mount Pelion 
trained for the conquest of evil. We hear 
nothing of the encumbrances of arms or 
armor as a preparation for their work. 
The gods bestowed the charmed sword, 
or the winged sandals, or the magic lyre, 
as there was need: but whether it was to 
stay the dragon, sail out on the unknown 
seas, deliver the bound, heal the sick, 
guard kingdoms, sing souls out of Hades, 
or undertake the impossible in any other 
form, they were ready, for they had faith 
in the divine within them, having re- 
ceived power to become the sons of the 
gods. What effluence of life — what 
strength to do and to dare—what courage 
to sail out in the sea of the unknown, 
filled the youth of this early race! 
They bore life as the beautiful Caryatides 
of the Acropolis of Athens bear up the 
frieze of the Erechtheum — with the 
strength and beauty of eternal youth. 
So have they become the custodians of 
the ideal in literature and in art for all 
time, while we, struggling with the ac- 
cretions of the human thought and en- 
deavor of ages, find it no longer possible 
to see or act in simplicity. 

Only in ‘‘returning and rest’’ shall we 
be saved ; only in becoming ‘‘as a little 





child’’ shall we be delivered from the 
latter-day flood of ‘‘things’’ that pours 
in on every plane of life and threatens 
to destroy us from off the face of the 
If we really wish to leave petti- 


earth. 
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ness, haste, and overdoing, and to become 
simple, sincere, leisurely large in our liv- 
ing and teaching, there must be a way. 
It was the flood itself that carried the ark 
to its place of rest on top of the mountains. 
God's ‘‘ way is in the sea,’’ as well as in 
the sanctuary; and we all know how 
stumbling blocks become stepping-stones 
when the heart wishes to find the right 
way. 

The golden key with which the wise 
old teacher struck his lyre holds a mean- 
ing for us. The key is the symbol of 
power, and a key of gold opens into upper 
rooms and realms—opens the inner temple 
of the Word. It must be the golden 
quality of the /ove of truth that leads to 
truth ; and with this key what wide do- 
mains may not the wise and loving teacher 
open to the youth of to-day! The apt 
scholar will build his life after the models 
he finds in the new realms opened to him, 
and happy is he who is thought to build 
a Parthenon rather than a Palace of Ver- 
sailles; to discern the spirit of the Gos- 
pels ; tosee without obstruction the grand 
outlines of spiritual manhood in the story 
of the Divine Man of Galilee, and be 
changed into thesameimage. A greater 
than a Cheiron, a Neesima, or a Paul 
taught on the slopes of Olivet, and in the 
fields of Galilee, and by the sea; and His 
words are the text-books in our schools. 

The methods of the modern Sunday- 
school and of the modern day school, no 
less may be light-giving, but are they 
life-giving? The simple system of our 
childhood—a verse a day, seven verses to 
be recited to the teacher at Sunday-school 
—had its advantages; for, though it 
entered the memory only, it was bread 
stored for days of spiritual need. The 
cry of Christian as he fled from the City 
of Destruction was, ‘ Life, life, eternal 
life !'’"—the cry of a hungry man whose 
soul was fed in the way by the shining 
ones who broke to him the word of life, 
‘* The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit, and they are life.’’ 

Evil threatens us in a thousand new 
forms, and we need a thousand heroes. 
If, as some of us believe, the new century 
is to bring in the heroic age again on the 
higher plane of morals, the children of 
to-day must furnish the Heracles, the 
Perseus, the St. George of to-morrow, 
and we have them intraining. But they 
must be taken directly to the great 
Teacher, and receive their inspiration 
from Him. ‘Bring him unto me,’’ 
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me,’’ are the Lord’s words to us concern- 
ing the children. We must take away 
the merchandise in human words and de- 
vices that we have brought into the 
temple. And when we have brought the 
children to Him, let us give them time, 
space, and quiet in which they may listen 
to Him. Who are we, that we should 
place ourselves between the Divine 
Teacher and the soul of a child when He 
stretches forth His hand to plant within 
it the seeds of eternal life >—Oxdook. 
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THE LAW OF HABIT. 
MABEL T. WELLMAN. 


OR a long time the world has recog- 

nized the practical results of the law 
of habit, without much knowledge, per- 
haps, of the law itself. My aim, there- 
fore, must be to point out the constant 
connection between this law and our com- 
mon school studies, rather than to attempt 
to set forth any results with which we are 
not already perfectly familiar. 

For this purpose I shall not have to re- 
call James’ theory of brain paths or dis- 
cuss the physiological results of habit, but 
merely give a very general statement of 
the law of habit, one which all scientists, 
I think, would accept: The performance 
of any action leaves behind it a tendency 
in the individual to perform that action 
again under similar circumstances. The 
more often any action is repeated, the 
stronger this tendency becomes, until in 
time action is performed almost, if not 
quite, automatically, that is, without con- 
scious thought. 

To emphasize, then, some of the fami- 
liar results of this law, in the first place, 
let me call attention to the sureness of 
habit. Ifa mau does anything once, it 
is easier for him to do it again. If his 
action were good, less effort will be re- 
quired to repeat it ; ifit were bad, the re- 
sult is the same, next time it will be 
harder to resist. Habit is like the first 
rolling stones of an avalanche that any 
child might stop: once set going it 
gathers a growing power which finally in- 
creases beyond all control. Habit, then, 
would be a terrible, irresistible force if it 
were not that on account of its very sure- 
ness of action, it is the best weapon against 
itself. As Mark Twain puts it, ‘‘ Noman 
is strong enough to throw habit out of the 
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window ; it must be coaxed step by step 
down stairs.’" The surest way of over- 
coming a bad habit is to start a counter 
habit which, by itsincreasing force, makes 
resistance to the evil grow constantly less 
difficult: yet, this counter habit may be 
no more than a habit of of doing the 
thing. Thus we have a power that may 
be controlled by starting it in the right 
direction, and which may work as surely 
for good as for evil. But habit aids us in 
another way by increasing the ease with 
which we perform accustomed actions, re- 
ducing them finally to automatic move- 
ments. Did we wish to walk across the 
room, we must give as much attention 
and force of will to the action asa child 
spends over his first steps from the chair 
to the sofa. During such a performance 
we would be far too busy to use our hands 
or our minds for any other purpose. 

What, then, is the connection between 
this undeniable law of habit and our com- 
mon school studies? If we entered a prim- 
ary school we should find the children 
learning to read words or sentences written 
on the black-board. These words are 
learned by connecting the written symbol 
with the already familiar sound, the two 
being constantly repeated together. At 
first, perhaps, the child gives the sound 
and the teacher writes the word, then the 
teacher writes the word and the child 
gives the sound: last of all, the teacher 
gives the sound and the child writes the 
word. But there is always the connec- 
tion of sound and written symbol until 
finally through habit the association is 
made, and made so strongly that ove calls 
to the child’s mind all that the other does. 
When this method of teaching is used, I 
believe there is little or no trouble found 
with the child’s expression in reading a 
sentence. If he supplied the idea in the 
first place, or if it conveys to his mind all 
its thought content, he gives it all its 
proper natural expression. 

A child, too, may be taught to form a 
habit of keeping his eyes always a few 
words ahead of those he is pronouncing, 
an easy meansof helping him know what 
he is reading about. But again, if the 
reading is full of unfamiliar words, this 
habit can never be formed. 

Methods of teaching spelling now-a- 
days vary somewhat. By one system, 
children are taught merely by seeing a 
word written. It is supposed that the 
eye will immediately detect whether a 
word is spelled right or not by its appear- 
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ance ; that is, the eye will tell us if the 
words differ from those we habitually see. 
Advocates of this method hold that if a 
child writes a word wrong, his attention 
should not be called to the mistake, lest 
the wrong form be impressed upon his 
memory ; but that the word should be 
quietly rubbed out and the child told to 
try again. Psychologically, this method 
would be perfect if we could only guard 
our children from seeing ‘heir own mis- 
fakes and thus from having this experi- 
ence, which should be unvarying, fre- 
quently broken. 

The second method calls for a good 
deal of oral drill, but as the words are seen 
by the children while they are being com- 
mitted to memory, this would seem in no 
way to destroy the habit of sight ; but to 
serve rather as a second prop which may 
often either correct or confirm a word of 
whose appearance there is doubt. More- 
over, the oral work teaches a child what- 
ever connection there is between letters 
and sounds and gives him some idea of 
syllables, thus guarding against the use 
of a letter that has merely a written form 
similar to the correct letter, and also 
against the division of a word in the midst 
of a syllable. 

Punctuation, and in most cases capitali- 
zation, is a matter that is nearly pure 
habit. I mean, of course, the ordinary 
cases of punctuation, not those puzzling 
ones that occur in complex sentences. I 
do not suppose any of us stop to think 
consciously ;—at the end of a sentence, I 
must put a period; after a question, I 
must put an interrogation mark; a 
sentence must begin with a capital. Yet 
this unerring application of the rules with 
which even the smaller children seem 
perfectly familiar, can be insured only by 
constant practice. Not for one week of 
each school year must the children be 
drilled on periods, for example, but for 
every week and every day of the year until 
the subject may be safely dropped because 
punctuation has become almost automatic 
action. 

Accuracy in arithmetic can easily be 
made the result of habit, and a reward of 
an ever-ready vigilance in never allowing 
inaccurate results to pass uncorrected. If 
to-day a child is permitted to write upon 
his paper that 3 X 6 is 24, we cannot won- 
der if to-morrow he really cannot remem- 
ber whether 3 X 6 is 24 or not; we cannot 
wonder if 24 recurs to his mind rather than 
18, the correct number. We seldom, if 





ever, stop to reason out the multiplication 
table. 

That one’s language is determined 
largely by what we are accustomed to 
hear, no one will dispute. Moreover, 
any one who has fought the use of a 
double negative among a certain class of 
children, will realize how strong such 
habits of expression are. Language to- 
gether with pronunciation is a marked re- 
sult of habit. 

Let me turn, however, to a moment’s 
consideration of the economy of habit. If 
we had always to deduce our multiplica- 
tion table from addition, or to put in 
punctuation by recalling rules, we should 
finish few problems, write few papers. 
Contrast the time a child spends over its 
first written words with the time a college 
boy uses in writing notes at a lecture. 
Habitseems to lessen the time of any given 
movement almost without limit. Accu- 
rate measurements of the so-called reaction 
time of any given movements are being 
studied in some of the Experimental 
Psychology laboratories, that is, the 
measurement of the time necessary to per- 
form any given movement after a given 
signal is made. But without these exact 
results, we can judge of the difference in 
time necessary, for example, to the ad- 
dition of a column of figures by a child 
and a skilled accountant; or the differ- 
ence in speed with which a child who is 
accustomed to mental arithmetic will give 
answers, compared with a child taught 
differently, and we cannot doubt that 
habit is the greatest economizer of time. 
This is especially marked in drawing, 
writing and manual work of all kinds, as 
is also the increasing precision and skill 
with which such work is accomplished, 
although in an ever-decreasing amount of 
time. For skill is no less a matter of 
habit than increased quickness ; for quick- 
ness itself is not a habit, but rather a test 
of the strength of habit, or in mechanical 
work, a test of skill. Not only does our 
college boy write at greater speed, but his 
penmanship is firmer, his writing is 
‘*formed,’’ as we say. 

Because we find such vigilance neces- 
sary to the formation of good habit, we 
must not forget to guard against so 
strongly accustoming a child to our way 
of doing a thing, that he may never be 
able to adopt a better. It is true that his 
sense of color, for example, may be 
trained to such an extent that he can never 
see in a picture anything but color, just 
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as a child who is allowed to count too long 
on his fingers, or by other material objects, 
may never be able to count in any other 
way. I have had a pupil in algebra, 
brought up ina private school, who really 
could not reckon without at least moving 
his fingers. We must be careful not to 
impress too firmly a one-sided view, even 
though for the time that view may be 
right and proper.—ducation. 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS. 








RECENT letter from London to the 
Philadelphia Ledger, says: The 
strenuous efforts that have been made 
by the Selborne Society and kindred in- 
stitutions to prevail upon the woman of 
the period to so far dissociate fashion 
from cruelty as to refuse to adorn her- 
self with the plumes of the breeding os- 
prey and the heron seem, from the 
figures of some recent auction sales of 
birds’ feathers and skins in London, to 
have met with little, if any success. Nor 
are the ravages upon the beautiful birds 
of the world at the behest of woman for 
her personal adornment confined to the 
osprey and the heron. 

At a great sale, for instance, which 
took place only yesterday at the Com- 
mercial Salesrooms in Mincing Lane, some 
startling evidence was.offered of the gi- 
gantic scale on which birds possessing 
beautiful plumage are being slaughtered 
for the purposes of feminine adornment. 
A glance over the catalogue shows that 
among the lots offered were items such as 
these : 125,300 parrot skins, 91,800 hum- 
ming birds, 6,900 birds of paradise, 900 
kingfishers, 1300 owls, 6700 creepers and 
tanagers; while there were no less than 
248 lots of osprey feathers, ranging from 
205 ounces each downwards, for so valu- 
able are these feathery plumes that they 
are sold by the ounce. It was these lots 
in especial that excited the keenest com- 
petition at yesterday’s sale, the greater 
number being sold at over $5 an ounce, 
while some brought no less than $22 an 
ounce. I am told that this is by no 
means a record price, however, a choice 
South American variety having recently 
reached as much as $30 an ounce. 

The birds of paradise came next in turn 
to the ospreys, and the skins of these 
beautiful creatures brought in some cases 
as much as $5 apiece. The parrot skins, 
to judge from yesterday’s prices, seem 
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hardly worth the labor of preserving, let 
alone of slaughtering the unhappy birds 
from which they are taken, for one lot of 
over 200 sold at an average of something 
like four for one cent. I am further told 
that yesterday’s sale was by no means to 
be considered an exceptionally large one. 
Early in the fall one consignment put up 
and offered at the same rooms comprised, 
among other items, ounces of 
osprey plumes, over 116,000 bundles of 
humming birds, and 228,000 bundles of 
Indian parrots. 

It is quite evident that at this rate 
some of the rarest and most beautiful 
birds on our planet are being destroyed 
solely to gratify this passing feminine 
fancy. An eminent ornithologist, for in- 
stance, says, when speaking of the lyre 
bird, that this extraordinary and beauti- 
ful creature will soon become a thing of the 
past, and with it will disappear the sole 
survivor of a very ancient race, before 
even its habits and structure are known. 
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"TO few men does life bring a brighter 

day than that which places the crown 
upon their scholastic labors, and bids 
them go forth from the halls of the Alma 
Mater to the great world’s battle-field. 
There is a freshness in these early 
triumphs which, like the bloom and 
fragrance of the flower, is quickly lost, 
never to be found again even by those 
for whom Fortune reserves her most 
choice gifts. Fame, though hymned by 
myriad tongues, is not so sweet as the 
delight we drink from the tear-dimmed 
eyes of our mothers and sisters, in the 
sacred hours when we can yet claim as 
our own the love of higher things, the 
faith and hope which make this mortal 
life immortal, and fill a moment with a 
wealth of memories which lasts through 
years. The highest joy is serious, and 
in the midst of supreme delight there 
comes to the soul a stillness which per- 
mits it to rise to the serene sphere where 
truth is most gladly heard and most 
easily perceived; and in such exaltation, 
the young see that life is not what they 
take it tobe. They think it long; it is 
short. 
cares and sorrows. 


They think it happy; it is full of 
This two-fold illusion 
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widens the horizon of life and tinges it 
with gold. It gives to youth its charm 
and makes of it a blessed time to which 
we ever turn regretful eyes. But I am 
wrong to call illusion that which in truth 
is but an omen of the divine possibilities 
of man’s nature. To the young, life is 
not mean or short, because the blessed 
freedom of youth may make it noble and 
immortal. The young stand upon the 
threshold of the world. Of the many 
careers which are open to human activity, 
they will choose one; and their fortunes 
will be various, even though their merits 
should be equal. But if position, fame, 
and wealth are often denied to the most 
persistent efforts and the best ability, it 
is consoling to know they are not the 


highest; and as they are not the end of | 


life, they should not be made its aim. 
An aim, nevertheless, we must have, if 
we hope to live to good purpose. All 
men, in fact, whether or not they know 
it, have an ideal, base or lofty, which 
moulds character and shapes destiny. 
Whether it be pleasure or gain or renown 
or knowledge, or several of these, or 
something else, we all associate life with 
some end, or ends, the attainment of 
which seems to us most desirable. 

This ideal, that which in our inmost 
souls we love and desire, which we lay to 
heart and live by, is at once the truest 
expression of our nature and the most 
potent agency in developing its powers. 
Now, in youth we form the ideals which 
we labor to body forth in our lives. 
What in these growing days we yearn 
for with all our being, is heaped upon us 
in old age. All important, therefore, is 
the choice of an ideal; for this more than 
rules or precepts will determine what we 
are to become. The love of the best is 
twin-born with the soul. What is the 
best? What is the worthiest life-aim? 
It must be something which is within 
the reach of every one, as Nature’s best 
gifts—air and sunshine and water—be- 
long to all. What only the few can 
attain, cannot be life’s real end or the 
highest good. The best is not far re- 
moved from any one of us, but is alike 
near to the poor and the rich, to the 
learned and the ignorant, to the shepherd 
and the king, and only the best can give 
to the soul repose and contentment. 
What then is the true life-ideal? Re- 
calling to mind the thoughts and theories 
of many men, I can find nothing better 
than this, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
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God.’’ ‘‘Love not pleasure,’’ says 
Carlyle, ‘‘love God. This is the ever- 
lasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is 
solved; wherein whoso walks and works, 
it is well with him.’’ 

To the high and aspiring heart of 
youth, fame, honor, glory, appeal with 
such irresistible power, and appear clad 
in forms so beautiful, that at a time of 
life when all of us are unreal in our sen- 
timents and crude in our opinions, they 
are often mistaken for the best. But 
fame is good only in so far as it gives 
power for good. For the rest, it is 
nominal. They who have deserved it 
care not for it. A great soul is above all 
praise and dispraise of men, which are 
ever given ignorantly and without fine 
discernment. The popular breath, even 
when winnowed by the winds of centuries, 
is hardly pure. 

And then fame cannot be the good of 
which I speak, for only a very few can 
even hope for it. To nearly all, the gifts 
which make it possible are denied; and to 
others, the opportunities. Many, indeed, 
love and win notoriety, but such as they 
need not detain us here. A lower race 
of youth, in whom the blood is warmer 
than the soul, think pleasure life’s bést 
gift, and are content to let occasion die, 
while they revel in the elysium of the 
senses. But to make pleasure an end is 
to thwart one’s purpose, for joy is good 
only when it comes unbidden. The 
pleasure we seek begins already to pall. 
It is good, indeed, if it come as refresh- 
ment to the weary, solace to the heavy- 
hearted, and rest to the care-worn; but if 
sought for its own sake, it is ‘‘ the honey 
of poison flowers and all the measureless 
ill.’’ Only the young, or the depraved, 
can believe that to live for pleasure is not 
to be fore-ordained to misery, Whoso 
loves God or freedom or growth of mind 
or strength of heart, feels that pleasure is 
his foe. 

A king of feasts and flowers, and wine and revel, 
And love and mirth, was never king of glory. 

Of money, as the end or ideal of life, it 
should not be necessary to speak. Asa 
fine contempt for life, a willingness to 
throw it away in defence of any just 
cause or noble opinion, is one of the 
privileges of youth, so the generous 
heart of the young holds cheap the 
material conforts which money procures. 
To be young is to be free, to be able to 
live anywhere on land or sea, in the 
midst of deserts or among strange people; 
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is to be able to fit the mind and body to 
all circumstance, and to rise almost above 
Nature’s iron law. He who is impelled 
by this high and heavenly spirit will 
dream of flying and not of hobbling 
through life on golden crutches. Let 
the feeble and the old pnt their trust in 
money; but where there is strength and 
youth, the soul should be our guide. 

And yet the very law and movement of 
our whole social life seem to point to 
riches as the chief good. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting 
upon days like these ? 

Every door is barred with gold, and opens but 
to golden keys. 

Money is the god in whom we put our 
trust, to whom instinctively we pay 
homage. We believe that the rich are 
fortunate, are happy, that the best of life 
has been given tothem. We have faith 
in the power of money, in its sovereign 
efficacy to save us not only from beggary, 
from sneers and insults, but we believe 
that it can transform us, and take away 
the poverty of mind, the narrowness of 
heart, the dullness of imagination, which 
make us weak, hard, and common. 
Even our hatred of the rich is but an- 
other form of the worship of money. 
The poor think they are wretched, be- 
cause they think money the chief good; 
and if they are right, then is it a holy 
work to strive to overthrow society as it 
is now constituted. Buckle and Strauss 
find fault with the Christian religion 
because it does not inculcate the love of 
money. But in this, faith and reason 
are in harmony. Wealth is not the 
best, and to make it the end of life is 
idolatry, and as Saint Paul declares, the 
root of evil. Man is more than money, 
as the workman is more than his tools. 
The soul craves quite other nourishment 
than that which the whole material 
universe can supply. Man’s chief good 
lies in the infinite world of thought and 
righteousness. Fame and wealth and 
pleasure are good when they are born of 
high thinking and right living, when 
they lead to purer faith and love; but if 
they are sought as ends and loved for 
themselves, they blight and corrupt. 
The value of culture is great, and the 
ideal it presents points in the right direc- 
tion in bidding us build up the being 
which we are. But since man is not the 


highest, he may not rest in himself, and 
culture therefore is a means rather than 
an end. 


If we make it the chief aim of 
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life, it degenerates into a principle of 
exclusion, destroys sympathy, and ter- 
minates in a sort of self-worship. 

What remains, then, but the ideal 
which I have proposed ?—‘‘ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God.’’ Unless the light 
of heaven fall along our way, thick dark- 
ness gathers about us, and in the end, 
whatever our success may have been, we 
fail, and are without God and without 
hope. So long as any seriousness is left, 
religion is man’s first and deepest con- 
cern; to be indifferent is to be dull or de- 
praved, and doubt isdisease. Difficulties 
assuredly there are, underlying not only 
faith, but all systems of knowledge. 
How am I certain that I know any- 
thing? is a question. debated in all past 
time, debatable in all future time; but we 
are none the less certain that we know. 
The mind is governed by laws which 
neither science nor philosophy can 
change, and while theories and systems 
rise and pass away, the eternal problems 
present themselves ever anew clothed in 
the eternal mystery. But little discern- 
ment is needed to enable us to perceive 
how poor and symbolic are the thoughts 
of the multitude. Half in pity, half in 
contempt, we rise to higher regions only 
to discover that wherever we may be 
there also are the laws and the limitations 
of our being; and that in whatsoever 
sanctuaries we may take refuge, we are 
still of the crowd. We cannot grasp the 
Infinite; language cannot express even 
what we know of the Divine Being, and 
hence there remains a background of 
darkness, where it is possible to adore, or 
to mock. But religion dispels more 
mystery than it involves. With it, there 
is twilight in the world; without it, 
night. We arein the world to act, not 
to doubt. Leaving quibbles to those 
who can find no better use for life, the 
wise, with firm faith in God and man, 
strive to make themselves worthy to do 
brave and righteous work. Distrust is 
the last wisdom a great heart learns; and 
noble natures feel that the generous view 
is, in the end, the true view. For them 
life means good; they find strength and 
joy in this wholesome and cheerful faith, 
and if they are in error, it can never be 
known, for if death end all, with it 
knowledge ceases. Perceiving this, they 
strive to gain spiritual insight, they look 
to God; toward Him they turn the cur- 
rent of their thought and love; the un- 
seen world of truth and beauty becomes 
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their home; and while matter flows on |! The multitude are still condemned to 


and breaks and remakes itself to break 
again, they dwell in the presence of the 
Eternal, and become co-workers with the 
Infinite Power which makes goodness 
good, and justice right. They love 
knowledge, because God knows all 
things; they love beauty, because He is 
its source; they love the soul, because it 
brings man into conscious communion 
with Him and His universe. If their 
ideal is poetical, they catch in the finer 
spirit of truth which the poet breathes, 
the fragrance of the breath of God; if it 
is scientific, they discover in the laws of 
Nature the harmony of His attributes; if 
it is political and social, they trace the 
principles of justice and liberty to Him; if 
it is philanthropic, they understand that 
love, which is the basis, aim, and end of 
life is also God. 

The root of their being is in Him, and 
the illusory world of the senses cannot 
dim their vision of the real world which 
is eternal. By self-analysis the mind is 
sublimated until it becomes a shadow in 
a shadowy universe; and the criticism of 
the reason drives us to doubt and in- 
action, from which we are redeemed by 
our necessary faith in our own freedom, 
in our power to act, and in the duty of 
acting in obedience to higher law. 
Knowledge comes of doing. Never to 
act is never to know. The world of 
which we are conscious is the world 
against which we throw ourselves by the 
power of the will; hence life is chiefly 
conduct, and its ideal is not merely 
religious, but moral. The duty of obe- 
dience to our better self determines the 
purpose and end of action, for the better 
self is under the impulse of God. 
Whether we look without or within, we 
find things are as they should not be; 
and there awakens the desire, nay, the 
demand, that they be made other and 
better. The actual is a mockery unless 
it may be looked upon as the means of a 
higher state. If all things come forth 
only to perish and again come forth as 
they were before; if life is a monster 
which destroys itself that it may again 
be born, again to destroy itself—were it 
not better that the tragedy should cease ? 
For many centuries men have been 
struggling for richer and happier life; 
and yet when we behold the sins, the 
miseries, the wrongs, the sorrows, of 
which the world is full, we are tempted 
to think that progress means failure. 











toil from youth to age to provide the 
food by which life is kept in the body; 
immortal spirits are still driven by hard 
necessity to fix their thoughts upon 
matter, from which they with much 


labor dig forth what nourishes the 
animal. Like the savage, we still 
tremble before the pitiless might of 
Nature. Floods, hurricanes,  earth- 


quakes, untimely frosts, destroy in a 
moment what with long and painful 
effort has been provided. Pestilence 
still stalks through the earth to slay and 
make desolate. Each day a hundred 
thousand human beings die; and how 
many of these perish as the victims of 
sin, of ignorance, of selfishness, of sensu- 
ality! 

To-day, as of old, it would seem man’s 
worst enemy is man. What hordes still 
wander through Asia and Africa, seeking 
opportunity for murder and rapine; what 
multitudes are still hunted like beasts, 
caught and sold intoslavery. In Europe 
millions of men stand, arms in hand, 
waiting for, the slaughter. They still 
believe, because they were born on differ- 
ent sides of a river and speak different 
languages, that they are natural enemies, 
made to destroy one another. And in 
our own country, what other sufferings 
and wrongs—greed, sensuality, injustice, 
deceit,—make us enemies one of another! 
There is a general struggle in which each 
one strives to get the most, heedless of 
the misery of others. We trade upon the 
weaknesses, the vices, and the follies of 
our fellow-men ; and every attempt at re- 
form is met by an army of upholders of 
abuse. When we consider the murders, 
the suicides, the divorces, the adulteries, 
the prostitutions, the brawls, the drunken- 
ness, the dishonesties, the political and 
official corruptions, of which our life is full, 
it is difficult to have complacent thoughts 
of ourselves. Consider, too, our prisons, 
our insane asylums, our poor-houses ; the 
multitudes of old men and women, who 
having worn out strength and health in 
toil which barely gave them food and 
raiment, are thrust aside, no longer now 
fit to be bought and sold; the countless 
young people, who have, as we say, been 
educated, but who have not been taught 
the principles and habits which lead to 
honorable living ; the thousands in our 
great cities who are driven into surround- 
ings which pervert and undermine char- 
acter. And worse still, the good, instead 
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of uniting to labor for a better state of 
things, misunderstand and thwart one an- 
other. They divide into parties, are 
jealous and contentious, and waste their 
time and exhaust their strength in foolish 
and futile controversies. They are not 
anxious that good be done, nor asking 
nor caring by whom ; but they seek credit 
for themselves, aid while they seem to be 
laboring for the general welfare, they are 
striving rather to satisfy their own selfish 
vanity. 

But the knowledge of all this does not 
discourage him who, guided by the light 
of true ideals, labors to make reason and 
the will of God prevail. If things are 
bad, he knows they have been worse. 
Never before have the faith and culture 
which make us human, which make us 
strong and wise, been the possession of so 
large a portion of the race. Religion and 
civilization have diffused themselves, 
from’ little centres—from Athens and 
Jerusalem and Rome—until people after 
people, whole continents, have been 
brought under their influence. And in 
our day this diffusion is so rapid that it 
spreads farther in a decade than formerly 
in centuries. For ages, mountains and 
rivers and oceans were barriers behind 
which tribes and nations intrenched 
themselves against the human foe. But 
we have tunneled the mountains; we 
have bridged the rivers; we have tamed 
the oceans. We hitch steam and elec- 
tricity to our wagons, and in a few days 


make the circuit of the globe. All lands, 
all seas, are open to us. The race is 
getting acquainted with itself. We make 


a comparative study of all literatures, of 
all religions, of all philosophies, of all 
political systems. We find some soul of 
goodness in whatever strugglesand yearn- 
ings have tried man’s heart. As the pro- 
ducts of every clime are carried every- 
where, like gifts from other worlds, so the 
highest science and the purest religion 
are communicated and taught throughout 
the earth ; and asa result, national pre- 
judices and antagonisms are beginning to 
disappear ; wars are becoming less fre- 
quent and less cruel; established wrongs 
are yielding to the pressure of opinion ; 
privileged classes are losing their hold 
upon the imagination ; and opportunity 
offers itself to ever-increasing numbers. 
Now, in all this, what do we perceive 
but the purpose of God, urging mankind 
to wider and nobler life? History is his 
many-chambered school. Here he has 
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taught this lesson, and there another, 
still leading his chiidren out of the dark- 
ness of sin and ignorance toward the 
light of righteousness and love, until 
his kingdom come, until his will be 
done on earth as it is iv heaven. To 
believe in God and in this divine edu- 
cation, and to make co-operation with 
his providential guidance of the race 
a life-aim, is to have an ideal which 
is not only the highest, but which 
also blends all other true ideals into har- 
mony. And the lovers of culture should 
be the first to perceive that intellectual 
good is empty, illusory, unless there be 
added to it the good of the heart, the 
good of conscience. To live for the 
cultivation of one’s mind, is, after all, to 
live for one’s self, and therefore out of 
harmony with the eternal law which 
makes it impossible for us to find our- 
selves except in what is not ourselves. 
‘*It is the capital fault of all cultivated 
men,’’ says Goethe, ‘‘that they devote 
their whole energies to the carrying out 
of a mere idea, and seldom or never to 
the realization of practical good.”’ 
Whatever may be said in praise of cul- 
ture, of its power to make its possessor 
at home in the world of the best thought, 
the purest sentiment, the highest achieve- 
ments of the race; of the freedom, the 
mildness, the reasonableness of the 
temper it begets; of its aim at complete- 
ness and perfection—it is nevertheless 
true, that if it be sought apart from faith 
in God and devotion to man, its tendency 
is to produce an artificial and unsympa- 
thetic character. The primal impulse of 
our nature is to action; and unless we 
can make our thought a kind of deed, it 
seems to be vain and unreal; and unless 
the harmonious development of all the 
endowments which make the beauty and 
dignity of human life, give us new 
strength and will to work with God for 
the good of men, sadness and a sense of 
failure fallupon us. To haveacultivated 
mind, to be able to see things on many 
sides, to have wide sympathy and the 
power of generous appreciation—is most 
desirable, and without something of all 
this, not only is our life narrow and un- 
interesting, but our energy is turned in 
wrong directions, and our very religion is 
in danger of losing its catholicity. 
Culture, then, is necessary. We need 
it as a corrective of the tendency to seek 
the good of life in what is external, asa 
means of helping us to overcome our vul- 
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gar self-complacency, our satisfaction 
with low aims and cheap accomplish- 
ments, our belief in the sovereign potency 
of machines and measures. We need it 
to make our lives less unlovely, less hard, 
less material; to help us to understand 
the idolatry of the worship of steam and 
electricity, the utter insufficiency of the 
ideals of industrialism. But if culture is 
to become a mighty transforming in- 
fluence it must be wedded to religious 
faith, without which, while it widens 
the intellectual view, it weakens the 
will to act. To take us out of our- 
selves and to urge us on to labor with 
God that we may leave the world better 
because we have lived, religion alone has 
power. It gives new vigor to the culti- 
vated mind; it takes away the exclusive 
and fastidious temper which a purely 
intellectual habit tends to produce; it en- 
larges sympathy; it teaches reverence; it 
nourishes faith, inspires hope, exalts the 
imagination, and keeps alive the fire of 
love. To leada noble, a beautiful, anda 
useful life, we should accept and follow 
the ideals both of religion and culture. 
In the midst of the transformations of 
many kinds which are taking place in 
the civilized world, neither the unedu- 
cated nor the irreligious mind can be of 
help. Large and tolerant views are 
necessary; but not less so is the enthusi- 
asm, the earnestness, the charity of 
Christian faith. They who are to be 
leaders in the great movements upon 
which we have entered, must both know 
and believe. They must understand the 
age, must sympathize with whatever is 
true and beneficent in its aspirations, 
must hail with thankfulness whatever 
help science, and art, and culture can 
bring; but they must also know and feel 
that man is of the race of God, and that 
his real and true life is in the unseen, 
infinite, and eternal world of thought and 
love, with which the actual world of the 
senses must be brought into ever-increas- 
ing harmony. Liberty and equality are 
good, wealth is good, and with them we 
can do much, but not all that needs to be 
done. The spirit of Christ is not merely 
the spirit of liberty and equality; it is 
more essentia!ly the spirit of love, of sym- 
pathy, of goodness ; and this spirit must 
breathe upon our social life until it be- 
comes as different from what it is, as is 
fragrant spring from cheerless winter. 
Sympathy must become universal ; not 
merely as a sentiment prompting to deeds 





of helpfulness and mercy, but as the in- 
forming principle of society, until it attains 
such perfectness that whatever is loss or 
gain for one, shall be felt as loss or gain 
for all. The narrow, exclusive self must 
lose itself in wider aims, in generous 
deeds, in the comprehensive love of God 
and man. The good must no longer 
thwart one another; the weak must be 
protected; the wicked must be sur- 
rounded by influences which make for 
righteousness ; and the forces of Nature 
itself must more and more be brought 
under man’s control. Pestilence and 
famine must no longer bring death and 
desolation ; men must no longer drink 
impure water and adulterated liquors; no 
longer must they breathe the poisonous 
air of badly constructed houses; dwell- 
ings which are now made warm in winter, 
must be made cool in summer; miasmatic 
swamps must be drained; saloons, which 
stand like painted harlots tolure men tosin 
and death, must be closed. Women must 
have the same rights and privileges as 
men; children must no longer be made 
the victims of mammon and offered in 
sacrifice in his temple, the factory; igno- 
rance, which is the most fruitful cause of 
misery, must give place to knowledge; 
war must be condemned as public murder, 
and our present system of industrial 
competition must be considered worse 
than war; the social organization, which 
makes the few rich, and dooms the many 
to the slavery of poorly paid toil, must 
cease to exist; and if the political state is 
responsible for this cruelty, it must finda 
remedy, or be overthrown; society must 
be made to rest upon justice and love, 
without which it is but organized wrong. 
These principles must so thoroughly 
pervade our public life that it can no 
more be the interest of any one to wrong 
his fellow, to grow rich at the cost of the 
poverty and misery of another. Life 
must be prolonged both by removing 
many of the physical causes of death, 
and by making men more rational and 
religious, more willing and able to deny 
themselves those indulgences which are 
but a kind of slow suicide. 

Never before have questions so vast, so 
complex, so pregnant with meaning, so 
fraught with the promise of good, pre- 
sented themselves; and it can hardly be 
vanity or conceit which prompts us to 
believe that in this mighty movement 
toward a social life in harmony with our 
idea of God and with the aspirations of 
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thesoul, America is the divinely appointed 
leader. But if this faith is not to be a 
mere delusion, it must become for the best 
among us the impulse to strong and per- 
severing effort. Not by millionaires and 
not by politicians shall this salvation be 
wrought; but by men who to pure relig- 
ion add the best intellectual culture. The 
American youth must learn patience ; he 
must acquire that serene confidence in the 
power of labor, which makes workers 
willing to wait. He must not, like a 
foolish child, rush forward to pluck the 
fruit before it is ripe, lest this be his 
epitaph: The promise of his early life 
was great, his performance insignificant. 

Do not our young men lack noble am- 
bition? Are they not satisfied with low 
aims? To be a legislator; to be a gov- 
ernor; to be talked about; to live in. a 
marble house,—seems to them a thing to 
be desired. Unhappy youths from whom 
the power and goodness of life are hidden, 
who, standing in the presence of the un- 
seen, infinite world of truth and beauty, 
can only dream some aldermanic night- 
mare. They thrust themselves into the 
noisy crowd, and are thrown into contact 
with disenchanting experience at a time of 
life when the mind and heart should draw 
nourishment and wisdom from commun- 
ion with God and with great thoughts. 
Amid the universal clatter of tongues, 
and in the overflowing ceaseless stream 
of newspaper gossip, the soul is be- 
wildered and stifled. In a blatant land, 
the young should learn to be silent. The 
noblest minds are fashioned in secrecy, 
through long travail, like— 

Wines that, Heaven knows where, 

Have sucked the fire of some forgotten sun 

And kept it thro’ a hundred years of gloom 

Yet glowing in a heart of ruby. 

Is it not worth the labor and expecta- 
tion of a life-time to be able to do, even 
once, the right thing excellently well? 
The eager passion for display, the desire 
to speak and act in the eyes of the world, 
is boyish. Will is concentration, and a 
great purpose works in secrecy. Oh, the 
goodness and the seriousness of life, the 
illimitable reach of achievement, which 
it opens to the young who have a great 
heart and noble aims! With them is 
God’s almighty power and love, and His 
very presence is hidden from them by a 
film only. From this little islet they 
look out upon infinite worlds; heaven 
bends over them, and earth bears them 
up as though it would have them fly. 


EDUCATION AND HIGHER LIFE : IDEALS. 
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How is it possible to remain inferior 
when we believe in God and know that 
this age is the right moment for all high 
and holy work? ‘The yearning for 
guidance has never been so great. We 
have reached heights where the brain 
swims, and thoughts are confused, and it 
is held to be questionable whether we are 
to turn backward or to move onward to 
the land of promise ; whether we are to be 
overwhelmed by the material world which 
we have so marvellously transformed, or 
with the aid of the secrets we have learned, 
are to rise Godward to a purer and fairer 
life of knowlege, justice, and love. 

Is the material progress of the nine- 
teenth century a cradle or a grave? Are 
we to continue to dig and delve and peer 
into matter until God and the soul fade 
from our view and we become like the 
things we work in? To put such ques- 
tions to the multitude were idle. There 
is here no affair of votes and majorities. 
Human nature has not changed, and now, 
as in the past, crowds follow leaders. 
What the best minds and the most ener- 
getic characters believe and teach and put 
in practice, the millions will come to ac- 
cept. The doubt is whether the leaders 
will be worthy, — the real permanent 
leaders, for the noisy apparent leaders 
can never be so. And here we touch 
the core of the problem which Americans 
have to solve. No other people has 
such numbers who are ready to thrust 
themselves forward as leaders, no other 
has so few who are really able to lead. 
In mitigation of this fact, it may be said 
with truth, that nowhere else is it so 
difficult to lead; for nowhere else does 
force rule so little. Every one has 
opinions; the whole nation is awakened; 
thousands are able to discuss any subject 
with plausibility ; and to be simply keen- 
witted and versatile is to be of the crowd. 
We need men whose intellectual view 
embraces the history of the race, who are 
familiar with all literature, who have 
studied all social movements, who are 
acquainted with the development of 
philosophic thought, who are not blinded 
by physical miracles and industrial won- 
ders, but know how to appreciate all 
truth, all beauty, all goodness. And to 
this wide culture they must join the 
earnestness, the confidence, the charity, 
and the purity of motive which Christian 
faith inspires. We need scholars who 
are saints, and saints who are scholars. 
We need men of genius who live for God 
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and their country; men of action who 
seek for light in the company of those 
who know; men of religion who under- 
stand that God reveals himself in science, 
and works in Nature as in the soul of 
man, for the good of those who love 
him. Let us know the right moment, 
and let us know that it comes for those 
alone who are prepared. 


— ~ 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 





STATE SUPT. HENRY SABIN. 





N the office of supervisor of rural 

schools there is no place for the 
martinet or the pedant. Supervision is a 
blessing or a curse in proportion to the 
intelligence and skill with which it is 
administered. The country schools need 
a supervision which in its effects chal- 
lenges the respect and support of all in- 
terested. In selecting a suitable person 
to oversee a system of rural schools, in 
addition to a reasonable education and a 
clean personal character, we should look 
for adaptability to circumstances, the 
ability to discern the fitness of things so 
that he may accomplish that which is 
possible without wasting time on the 
impossible. The person who is chosen 
as supervisor of schools should have in 
the highest degree the qualities of leader- 
ship. He must be both a thinker and a 
student. I would rather have in a 
teacher one divine spark of originality, 
lightened up by the enthusiasm and zeal 
in the work, than all the knowledge that 
is contained in a thousand pages of the 
dead lore of the past. The rural school 
needs asupervision which inspires energy, 
awakens a desire to know the best, and 
which says, ‘‘ Come, let us study, let us 
think, let us reason, let us discuss.’’ 

The influence of a refined, cultured 
scholar in the person of the supervisor is 
not to be lost sight of. The true super- 
visor is much more than a _ teacher. 
Supervision is itself a higher work than 
teaching. There are many districts in 
which the fitness of the teacher is deter- 
mined by the per cent. recorded against 
her name. This induces teachers to 
study questions, not subjects. As a con- 
sequence, the rural school teacher be- 
comes exceedingly narrow, with little 
depth of knowledge upon which to build 
her work. The prevailing method of 
examining teachers as a test of fitness for 








their work is an exceedingly ingenious 
device for enabling them to conceal their 
ignorance. The duty of determining the 
fitness of persons to enter upon the work 
of teaching requires great wisdom and 
skill, great intelligence, and much com- 
mon sense. 

There isa new field for supervision open 
in the duty of awakening public concern, 
and of strengthening the tone and trend 
of public thought directed toward the 
promotion of educational interests. The 
supervisor of rural schools must be ac- 
quainted with the resources of his district. 
He should know what constitutes good 
farming, should be acquainted with the 
grazing interests, the dairy, and the rota- 
tion of crops. He should be able to con- 
vince the people that ie knows something 
besides books. It is not so much to in- 
vite the farmer or the miner to the school, 
as to take the school to the farm or the 
mine, and to show the children the foun- 
dations upon which have been built the 
great natural sciences of our day. The 
teacher must be a lover of nature in its 
various forms, and be able to interpret 
the language of rocks, and trees, and 
flowers, the running brook, the snows of 
winter, the buds of the spring-time, and 
the fruits of autumn. 

The supervision needed by the country 
school must concern itself also with school 
extension, lectures, and libraries. The 
establishment and maintenance of good 
roads finds in the supervisor a ready and 
popular advocate. The country schools 
do not need what we ordinarily call close 
supervision ; they do need a supervision 
which is intelligent and rational, is 
strong, manly, and vigorous, so that the 
character of the supervision commends 
the wisdom of the supervisor. The super- 
visor should be kept in the field every 
day in the school year. His vacations 
should not be entirely free from field 
work, for then he should be with the 
people and school officers, looking after 
school grounds, advising with directors 
or trustees in regard to buildings, choice 
of teachers, text-books, and the general 
educational interests of the district. The 
supervision which I have attempted to 
mark out is that of a live, enthusiastic 
man, in sympathy with educational pro- 
gress, in touch with the common people, 
consecrated to his work, who thinks no 
sacrifice too great, no labor too severe, 
when made in the cause of the common 
district school.—V. Y. School Journal. 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: III. 


HE selections here given were the 
memory work of the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster, on the days named, 
all of them being written from memory 
in blank books used only for this exercise. 
They are assigned a week in advance and 
written on Tuesday morning, from 9 to 
11 o'clock, these two hours being given 
each week to this work, which includes 
scanning, recitations singly or in concert 
of what is to be written, and such discus- 
sion as the time permits of any points of 
special or general interest which the 
selections seem to present. The text- 
book used—which is in the hands of 
everybody, the same as an arithmetic and 
of much greater value from an educa- 
tional point of view—is the Lincoln 
Literary Collection. The boys do this 
work readily, and they enjoy it, knowing 
that it is a very good thing todo. They 
get from it, in some degree, what the 
schools are designed to give—education in 
better thought and towards higher life. 
After the clock struck twelve, and the 
year 1897 was ended, two young men 
who were spending the holidays with us, 
and who picked up the poem, ‘‘ Thou 
Wilt Never Grow Old,’’ which we 
happened then to be memorizing at 
leisure—the one in twenty five, the other 
in thirty minutes—thought they would, 
before going to bed, learn ‘‘ The Closing 
Year,’’ a well-known poem by George 
D. Prentice, which is given elsewhere in 
this connection. One, who had learned 
it in the high school some years before, 
brought it back sharp and clear in fifteen 
minutes; the other had it in an hour and 
three-quarters, learning it for the first 
time. One of them, the youngest son of 
the writer, a short time since reading 
Lowell's ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ was so 
much pleased with it that he committed 
the entire poem, some three hundred and 
fifty lines, putting thirty hours’ work upon 
it. He thinks he got full value and more 
upon the investment. The other is a 
young Russian, twenty-four years of age, 
who less than nine years ago, knew not 
a word of English; but has within that 
time taken the course of our High School, 
graduating at the top; the four years 
course at Yale University, supporting 
himself in good part while a student there ; 
and will soon graduate from the New 
York Law School. He has known far 
better than the average American youth 
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the value of the advantages for school 
training which our country affords. 

Dr. J. Spangler Keiffer, of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, a clergyman of rare quality, 
who is one of the editors of the Reformed 
Church Messenger, writes: ‘‘I have 
greatly enjoyed what you say in regard to 
the important matter of having the chil- 
dren in the schools commit to memory 
some of the noblest things in prose and 
poetry in our literature. I have often 
wished that this might be done. 
Fortunately for myself, I came upon this 
advice somewhere when a boy, and acted 
upon it, committing to memory, when it 
was easy to do so, many things not only 
in English but also in German and Latin. 
Among the first prose passages I com- 
mitted, I remember, were the principal 
part of Bacon’s essay on Studies, which I 
admired for its condensed wisdom, and 
the famous ‘Indian orator’ passage in 
one of Erskine’s orations, which im- 
pressed me by the musical rhythm of its 
style. But the most that I learned was 
poetry—Bryant’s Death of the Flowers, 
the Bells of Shandon, Tennyson’s Death 
of the Old Year and St. Agnes, Camp- 
bell’s ‘We Mariners of England,’ Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Words- 
worth’s Daffodils and his Ode on Im- 
mortality, portions of Milton’s Hymn on 
the Nativity and Lycidas, portions of 
Keat’s St. Agnes’ Eve, etc. I know of 
no practice which young persons might 
more properly and more profitably be 
taught and trained to form and follow. 
It is a habit which tends to make ‘the 
mind a mansion for all lovely forms, the 
soul a dwelling -place for all sweet sounds 
and harmonies.’ ” 

The youngest son of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, an old high school boy of 
Lancaster, now an active railroad man, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, writes: ‘‘I know of 
nothing that gives me more pleasure and 
has been to me of more real benefit than 
the good things in prose and poetry 
stored away during school days. I wish 
only that the store were much larger than 
it is! As you say, these things are ‘with 
us in the dark,’ and they come at call. 
Recently I was called on to say some- 
thing, and had to make a little speech. 
I was at the moment chatting casually 
with a friend, and was quite unprepared; 
didn’t seem to have an idea, but thought 
I ought to say something worth hearing. 
So I went at it, and talked along for a 
few minutes, when suddenly the end of 
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Thanatopsis appeared in the air. Most 
of those present were men to whom it 
seemed I ought to give some suggestion 
towards higher thought and better life. 
Leading up to that, I gave them, ‘So 
live that when thy summons comes,’ 
etc. It fitted exactly, did them good 
I hope, and helped me out I know, for 
I could not possibly have made such an 
exit myself. If that had not been in- 
delibly impressed on my memory from 
my school-boy days, I would have been 
at sea this trip with too little ballast.’’ 

A lady friend writing from West 
Virginia says: ‘‘I cannot close without 
telling you how heartily I concur with 
you in your views on memory culture. 
Having always loved poetry, I do not 
recall when I first began to memorize it. 
It may interest you to know that our 
little boy’s favorite way of being put to 
sleep is to have his mother recite poems 
to him. Just now, at the mature age of 
four, he inclines to the sentimental, and 
calls oftenest for ‘Maud Muller,’ but 
‘ Little Orphant Annie’ is a close second. 
I enclose some verses—entitled ‘I Shall 
be Satisfied’—which I think you will 
like, and which are not so widely known 
as they deserve to be.’’ Who will 
estimate the influence of such training by 
such amother? The thought determines 
the life—‘‘the child is father to the man.”’ 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


High hopes that burned like stars sublime, 
Go down i’ the heavens of freedom, 

And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em ! 

But never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow; 

We walk the wilderness to-day— 
The promised land to-morrow! 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming, 

Yet life holds in the frozen bough, 
And freedom’s spring is coming; 

And freedom’s tide comes up alway, 
Though we may strand in sorrow: 

And our good bark, aground to-day, 
Shall float again to-morrow! 


Through all the long, long night of years 
The people’s cry ascendeth, 

And earth is wet with blood and tears: 
But our meek sufferance endeth! 

The few shall not forever sway— 
The many moil in sorrow; 

The powers of hell are strong to-day. 
But Christ shall rise to-morrow! 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten! 

For, lo! our day bursts up the skies; 
Lean out your souls and listen! 
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The world rolls freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow; 

Keep heart! who bear the Cross to-day, 
Shall wear the Crown to-morrow! 

O youth, flame-earnest, still aspire 
With energies immortal! 

To many a heaven of desire 
Our yearning opes the portal; 

And though age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow— 

We'll sow the golden grain to-day, 
The harvest reap to-morrow! 


Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 
Ready to flash out at God’s call— 
O chivalry of labor! 
Triumph and toil are twins, and ay 
Joy suns the clouds of sorrow, 
And 'tis the martyrdom to-day 
Brings victory to-morrow! 
Gerald Massey. 


LAS CASAS DISSUADING FROM BATTLE. 


Is then the dreadful measure of yomrcru- 
elty not yet complete? Battle! Gracious 
heaven ! against whom? Against a king, 
in whose mild bosom your atrocious in- 
juries, even yet, have not excited hate! 
but who, insulted or victorious, still sues 
for peace. Against a people who never 
wronged the living being their Creator 
formed; a people who received you as 
cherished guests, with eager hospitality 
and confiding kindness. Generously and 
freely did they share with you their com- 
forts, their treasures, and their homes: 
you repaid them by fraud, oppression, 
and dishonor. 

Pizarro, hear me! Hear me, chieftains! 
And Thou, All-powerful! whose thunder 
can shiver into sand the adamantine 
rock, whose lightnings can pierce the 
core of the riven and quaking earth—oh! 
let Thy power give effect to Thy servant’s 
words as Thy spirit gives courage to his 
will! Do not, I implore you, chieftains, 
—do not, I implore you—renew the foul 
barbarities your insatiate avarice has in- 
flicted on this wretched, unoffending 
race! But hush, my sighs! fall not, ye 
drops of useless sorrow! heart-breaking 
anguish, choke not mine utterance! Oh 
God! Thou hast anointed Thy servant 
not to curse, but to bless my countrymen: 
yet now my blessing on their force were 
blasphemy against Thy goodness. No! 
I curse your purpose, homicides! I curse 
the bond of blood, by which you are 
united. May fell division, infamy and 
rout, defeat your projects and rebuke 
your hopes! On you, and on your child- 
ren, be the peril of the innocent blood 
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which shall be shed this day! 
you, and for ever! 


I leave 
No longer shall these 
agéd eyes be seared by the horrors they 


have witnessed. In caves, in forests 
will I hide myself; with tigers and with 
savage beasts will I commune; and when 
at length we meet again, before the 
blessed tribunal of that Deity whose 
mild doctrines and whose mercies ye 
have this day renounced, then shall you 
feel the agony and grief of soul which 
now tear the bosom of your weak 
accuser !—R. 2. Sheridan. Dec. 7. 


IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR. 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 


‘* Peace to the earth, good-will to man, 
From heaven's all-gracious King.”’ 
The earth in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still celestial music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 


Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds, 
The blessed angels sing! 


O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way, 
With painful steps and slow, 


Look up! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing: 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing! 


For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold! 


When peace shall over all the earth 
Its primal splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing! 


E. H. Sears. 


CALM ON THE LISTENING EAR OF NIGHT. 


Calm on the listening ear of night 
Come heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains. 


Celestial choirs from courts above 
Shed sacred glories there; 

And angels, with their sparkling lyres, 
Make music on the air. 


The per | hills of Palestine 
Send back the glad reply; : 
And greet, from all their holy heights, 
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O’er the blue depths of Galilee 
There comes a holier calm, 
And Sharon waves, in solemn praise, 
Her silent groves of palm. 
‘* Glory to God !’’ the sounding skies 
Loud with their anthems ring, 
‘** Peace to the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven's eternal King !”’ 
Light on thy hills, Jerusalem! 
The Saviour now is born! 
And bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains 
Breaks the first Christmas morn. 
E.. H. Sears. 
PSALM I. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season: his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congre- 
gation of the righteous. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous: but the 
way ofthe ungodlyshall perish. Dec. rg. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
There's a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother's deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth; 
Ay! thestarrainsits fire and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king ! 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled ; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every heart is aflame, and the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is king. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 

That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng, 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and king! 
J. G. Holland. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us Thine aid; 


Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 





The Day Spring from on high. 


Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 
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Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine? 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
Reginald Heber. 


PSALM VIII. 


O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens. Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength because of thine ene- 
mies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? And the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor; thou madest him to have domin- 
ion over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast put all things under his feet: all 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of 
the field; the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas. O Lord 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth! Dec. 27. 

THE CLOSING YEAR. 

’Tis midnight’s holy hour,—and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling—’tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest 
Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner’s sigh; and on yon cloud 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand, — 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’ssolemn 

form, 
And Winter with his agéd locks,—and breathe, 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad 
Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 
Gone from the Earth forever. ’Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 





And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead 
flowers 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. 
The year 
Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful,— 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man,—and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous,—and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 
It passed o’er 
The battle. plain, where sword, and spear, and 
shield, 
Flashed in the light of mid-day; and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 
Remorseless Time ! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe! what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, still on 
He presses, and forever, The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall,and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag,—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night's deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions. 
Revolutions sweep 
O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and 
bow. 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations,—and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter a while in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void ; yet Time— 
Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 
Geo. D. Prentice. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet! I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 
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I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on! 

I loved the garish day; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile, 
January 4. J. H. Newman, 


THOU WILT NEVER GROW OLD. 


Thou wilt never grow old, 

Nor weary, nor sad, in the home of thy birth. 
My beautiful lily, thy leaves will unfold 

In aclime that is purerand brighter than earth, 
O holy and fair! I rejoice thou art there, 

In that kingdom of light with its cities of gold, 
Where the air thrills with angel hosannas, and 

Thou wilt never grow old, love ; [ where 

Never grow old! 


I am a pilgrim, with sorrow and sin 
Haunting my footsteps wherever I go; 
Life is a warlare my title to win ; 
Well will it be if it end not in woe. 
Pray for me, sweet: I am laden with care; 
Dark are my garments with mildew and mold : 
Thou, my bright angel, art sinless and fair, 
And wilt never grow old, love, 
Never grow old ! 


Now canst thou hear from thy honie in the skies 
All the fond words I am whispering to thee? 
Dost thou look down on me with the soft eyes 
That greeted me oft ere thy spirit was free? 
So I believe, though the shadows of time 
Hide the bright spirit I yet shall behold: 
Thou wilt still love me, and— pleasure sublime!— 
Thou wilt never grow old, love, 
Never grow old! 


Thus wilt thou be when the pilgrim grown gray, 
Weeps when the vines from the hearthstone 
are riven : 
Faith shall behold thee.as pure as the day 
Thou wert torn from the earth and trans- 
planted in heaven, 
O holy and fair! I rejoice thou art there, 
In that kingdom of light with its cities of gold, 
Where the air thrills with angel hosannas, and 
Thou wilt never grow old, love, [where 
Never grow old! 
E. C. Howarth. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


Of all miracles, far the most wonderful 
is that of life—the common, daily life 
which we carry with us, and which every- 
where surrounds us. The sun and stars, 
the blue firmament, day and night, the 
tides and seasons, are as nothing com- 
pared with it! Life—the soul of the 
world, but for which creation were not! 
It is life which is the grand glory of the 
world; it was, indeed, the consummation 
of creative power, at which the morning 
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stars sang together for joy. Is not the 
sun glorious, because there are living 
eyes to be gladdened by his beams? Is 
not the fresh air delicious, because there 
are living creatures to inhale and enjoy 
it? Are not odors fragrant, and sounds 
sweet, and colors gorgeous, because there 
is the living sensation to appreciate them ? 
Without life, what were they all! What 
were a Creator himself, without life— 
intelligence — understanding —to know 
and to adore Him? 
Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 
January 11, Alfred Tennyson. 


— ss 


THE USE OF EDUCATION. 


W* fear that, with all the alleged im- 
provements that are being intro- 
duced into the methods of education, the 
true end of education is being more and 
more lost sight of. The idea that educa- 
tion is essentially a preparation for money- 
making is, it seems to us, gradually tak- 
ing complete possession of the popular 
consciousness. It is ueedless to say that 
this was not the ancient ideal. To-day 
we look upon arithmetic as indispensable 
for the earning of a living. Plato, as 
Oscar Browning remarks in his little book 
on Educational Theories, considered it 
‘“as the best spur to a sleepy and unin- 
structed spirit.’’ Admitting that the 
modern view must be recognized, why 
should not the more elevated ancient 
view be recognized as well? But what 
child is made aware to-day that in study- 
ing arithmetic he is doing more than ac- 
quiring an instrument by which afterward 
money may be made? There is just as 
much need to rouse sleepy spirits now as 
there ever was ; and thereare more sleepy 
spirits than ever to be roused. We fear 
the arithmetic of the public schools is not 
doing as much to rouse them as might be 
desired, and the reason may partly be 
that the higher intellectual and moral 
uses of the study are not kept sufficiently 
in view. 


In the Greek scheme of education 


“‘reading’’ (we quote from Mr. Brown- 
ing) ‘‘ was taught with the greatest pains; 
the utmost care was taken with the in- 
tonation of the voice and the articulation 
of the throat.’’ 


If anything of the kind 
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were proposed to-day, the objection would 
at once be raised that such training of the 
ear and vocal organs might be very use- 
ful, and pecuniarly profitable, to a youth 
who was going to be a professional elocu- 
tionist, but that for others it would be a 
waste of time. So with the study of 
modern languages: their utility is recog- 
nized in so far as they may be required 
for business purposes, and perhaps for 
actual use in foreign travel. That they 
may become a sonrce of refined intellect- 
ual pleasure by extending one’s survey 
of the development and differentiation of 
thought is, to say the least, not an every- 
day conception. Geography is, of course, 
regarded as an essentially commercial 
study, not as one that ought to liberalize 
the mind by removing ignorance in re- 
gard to foreign countries, and creating a 
sense of kinship of the whole human race. 

Even in our higher seats of learning 
the ultra-practical or technical view of 
the use of education more or less prevails. 
In an excellent article by Mr. Irving 
Babbit, in a recent number of the A? 
lantic Monthly, we read that ‘‘ one of the 
first things that struck M. Brunetiere on 
coming into contact with our university 
life was the predominance of purely 
analytical scholarship—a predominance 
which he attributes to an excessive imi- 
tation of German models. He even 
agreed with the opinion expressed by 
one of the Harvard professors, that several 
of our great universities are in danger of 
degenerating into mere technical schools, 
as a result of losing hold on the old hu- 
manistic tdeal. 

The humanistic ideal is founded on the 
old truth which, in a manner, we still 
profess to believe, that ‘‘the life is more 
than meat, and the body than raiment.”’ 
According to that ideal, the business of 
education is to enable a human being to 
enter on full possession of all his faculties, 
in order that, so far as possible, he may 
be perfect as a human being. A man or 
woman who has been truly educated ac- 
cording to this ideal is not dependent for 
his or her enjoyment of life on coarse 
pleasures orchildishexcitements. There 
are sources of happiness in the awakened 
intellectual and moral powers and the 
well trained physical organism that are 
not exhausted even with advancing years. 
The question which educationists have to 
consider is whether it is not possible, 
without sacrificing in any degree what- 
ever the just claims of practical life, still 





to uphold and make manifest that higher 
conception of education which existed in 
past times, and which is still cherished 
wherever liberal views of life prevail. If 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, the 
sciences, and languages are consciously 
used with a view to intellectual and 
moral results that surely will not inter- 
fere with a subsequent “‘ practical’’ use 
of the knowledge gained by the pursuit 
of those studies. If we are not mistaken, 
we see indications of a growing feeling 
that education in the higher sense to 
which we refer is not democratic. That 
is a point on which we are not prepared 
to pronounce an opinion; but certainly 
the education we should desire for any 
one in whom we felt an interest wonld 
not be one which left his whole higher 
nature out of the account !— Popular 
Science Monthly. 


—_- — 


THE OLD-FASHIONED TEACHER. 





BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 





‘*Miss HOOKER has passed her useful- 
ness; she’s old-fashioned,’’ said the chair- 
man of the school committee. ‘‘ Miss 
Upton’s class appears much better; they 
move with such precision and recite so 
promptly, it’s a real pleasure to visit her 
room.”’ 

**Ves,’’ said Dr. Snow, dryly, ‘‘ mili- 
tary drill, and parrot performances.”’ 

‘‘T like discipline,’ returned the chair- 
man; ‘‘you can’t draw the reins too 
closely in the schoolroom; give boys an 
inch and they’ll take an ell; I don’t ap- 
prove of Miss Hooker’s easy, familiar way 
with her boys.’’ 

‘* Her class is always up to grade, and, 
I have noticed, rank above the average 
in the higher classes, showing better 
habits of thought and study,’’ remarked 
the superintendent. ‘‘ Boys of that age 
are more easily controlled by ‘the old- 
fashioned ' teacher, as you choose to call 
her, than by military drill. Give that 
class to Miss Upton, and half of them 
will drop out before the end of the year; 
she controls by fear, and her teaching is 
wholly from books.’’ 

So decided was the difference of opinion 
in the usually harmonious board that it 
seemed advisable to postpone further 
consideration of the subject, and the 
meeting was adjourned. 

The two teachers whose merits had 
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been under discussion were ignorant of 
the intention of the committee to fill, by 
promotion, the vacancy in the highest 
grammar grade. Miss Hooker’s faithful 
and efficient service entitled her to the 
higher position with its liberal salary, 
but her modesty would have prevented 
her applying for the place. 

Dr. Snow had formed a favorable opin- 
ion of Miss Hooker not only from her 
work in the school. room, but from meet- 
ing her at the homes of her pupils, where 
he noticed the friendliness that existed 
between teacher and pupils. Seeing the 
prejudice that would prevent her appoint- 
ment to the important position she could 
so well fill, or that, perhaps, might re- 
sult in the loss of her present position, he 
determined to investigate the peculiari- 
ties of this ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ teacher, and 
learn, if possible, the reason for the dis- 
approbation expressed at the recent meet- 
ing. While thinking of this, he chanced 
to meet a young acquaintance who had 
just returned for a short visit to his 
native town, and remembering that he 
had been a pupil of Miss Hooker, he 
thought it his opportunity. 

‘What do I think of Miss Hooker?”’ 
asked the young man in surprise. ‘‘I 
think she is a blessing to any boy, espe- 
cially to a motherless boy, as I was when 
I entered her room. Why, doctor, she 
cared for something besides our lessons; 
she cared for our bodies and our souls. 
I learned habits of politeness and personal 
neatness in her room that have been of 
great value to me, and if her lessons in 
truth-telling, kindness, and unselfishness 
have clung to all her pupils as they have 
to me, she has done a great work. I 
remember my first visit to a pool-room, 
which she discovered by means of the 
odor of my first cigar, and am glad to be 
able to say that the promise I then made 
her is still unbroken. I tell you, doctor, 
an ‘old-fashioned’ teacher like Miss 
Hooker is a power in any community.’’ 

‘‘Why do you call her old-fashioned ?’’ 
asked the doctor. 

‘*Because the new-fashioned teacher, 
into whose hands I afterward fell, cared 
only for marks, reports, gingerbread per- 
formances, finical drill, and automaton 
achievements. That kind of training 
doesn’t make men, doctor, yet those 
teachers seem to be in high favor with 
you committee-men.’’ 

‘* Not with me,’’ said the doctor hastily; 
“*T quite agree with you.’’ 


THE OLD-FASHIONED TEACHER. 









It was gratifying to Dr. Snow to have 
his opinion of Miss Hooker so emphatic- 
ally confirmed ; but how to convince his 
colleagues of her worth and secure her 
appointment was a problem not easily 
solved. The difficulty was overcome, 
however, in a most unexpected manner 
before the next meeting of the committee. 
For several months a course of systematic 
pilfering had been carried on in the dif- 
ferent school-buildings of the town to the 
great annoyance of teachers and pupils, 
and also to the perplexity of the police, 
who were unable to find the least trace of 
the thieves. One morning two of Miss 
Hooker’s boys were arrested upon wholly 
circumstantial evidence, and put in the 
‘‘lock-up.’’ Although greatly  over- 
come, they at once sent for their teacher, 
to whom they asserted their innocence, 
and begged her to inform their parents of 
their disgrace. Miss Hooker was 
touched by this proof of their confidence, 
and, believing them innocent, she de- 
termined to assist them by every means 
in her power. She accompanied them to 
the court-room, sat by their side and 
testified to their truthfulness and uniform 
good conduct. Her pleading was effect- 
ual; the boys were released, and her wise 
protection saved them from taunts and 
scorn that would otherwise have fallen 
upom them with almost crushing weight. 
The grateful boys and their more grate- 
ful parents sounded abroad her praises, 
bringing to notice other instances of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to her pupils. 

Miss Hooker shrank from the com- 
mendation and publicity. ‘‘What else 
could I have done?’’ she asked a friend. 
‘*T am pained that this trifling act should 
be thought of such importance. I have 
been constantly doing for my boys what 
has cost infinitely more of sacrifice and 
devotion ; this is nothing when compared 
with the daily routine of school life—the 
constant struggle with ignorance, will- 
fulness, deception, and evil of every kind; 
yet my work has been unrecognized. 
Why must teachers wait for incidents 
outside of daily routine—for fire or acci- 
dent—to bring recognition of worth? At 
such times the whole town commends a 
simple act of humanity, or is filled with 
admiration for promptness of thought or 
action, tact or courage, when our whole 
work tends to the cultivation of these 
qualities, and a single day in the school- 
room calls, perhaps, for the prompt exer- 
cise of all.’’ 
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When Dr. Snow again proposed the 
appointment of Miss Hooker to the vacant 
position, not a voice was raised in opposi- 
tion to the ‘‘old-fashioned’’ teacher, 
whose familiar manner was not in accord- 
ance with preconceived ideas of perfect 
discipline. Miss Hooker’s pleasure in 
her appointment was lessoned by a sus- 
picion of the truth, but she never knew 
how little recognition faithful service or 
true merit received from the colleagues of 
her friend, Dr. Snow.—A merican Teacher. 


_ 


INDISTINCT UTTERANCE. 





OULD we more accurately trace re- 

sults to their true causes, we should 
doubtless alter our minds about the com- 
parative importance of many things. 
We should find that much of the comfort 
or discomfort, the welfare or the trouble 
of mankind, depend upon those matters 
which we have hitherto considered to be 
trifling and unimportant. Among these 
we should find the manner of our utter- 
ance to be a potent cause in both direc- 
tions. Much attention has rightly been 
paid, in the matter of speech, to its two 
main features, the thoughts to be con- 
veyed and the words used to express 
them. That there is anything further to 
be regarded seldom occurs to us. Yet 
the way in which these words are spoken, 
whether rapidly or slowly, with or with- 
out emphasis, distinctly or indistinctly, 
is, in fact, a very important element in 
all our verbal intercourse. 

Any one, whose attention were called 
to the matter, would be surprised to no- 
tice how many times the request occurs 
to have a remark repeated, showing that 
for some reason it has not been fully 
understood. Generally the speaker 
thinks this to be owing either to deficient 
hearing or to inattention on the part of 
the listener, and some of it may doubtless 
be thus accounted for. It takes the 
vigilance of two persons to converse un- 
derstandingly, and very often the listener 
fails to hear simply because he has been 
heedless or preoccupied, and has neglected 
to do his part. Yet this is not always so. 
Sometimes it is due to the inaccuracy of 
utterance on the part of the speaker. 
His thought may be clear and his words 
fitly chosen, yet the sounds he makes in 
speaking do not successfully convey his 
meaning. His voice may be thick and 


rough, or thin and feeble; he may speak 
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in a monotonous tone, without emphasis 
or discrimination; he may drop his voice 
on an important word, or at the end of a 
sentence; he may speak so rapidly that 
his words are lost in the confusion, or so 
slowly that the listener’s attention wearies 
in the waiting. Or, what is even more 
common, he may enunciate in an indis- 
tinct and slovenly manner. Letters and 
even syllables are clipped in hasty and 
careless utterances, and words are pro- 
nounced incorrectly, less from ignorance 
than from heedlessness and indifference. 
One of the most unpardonable of these 
inistakes is the dropping of the final ‘‘g’’ in 
all present participles. Let any one listen 
as he walks in the street to the scraps of 
conversation that fall upon his ear, and 
he will find that such words as “‘ doin,’’ 
‘*goin,’’ ‘‘sayin,’’ ‘‘ workin,’’ &c., are by 
no means confined to the illiterate classes. 
Probably not one in a hundred of those 
who use them would attempt to defend 
them, or would even be conscious of hav- 
ing uttered them. In these and other 
ways, too numerous to mention, a disre- 
spect is paid to our own noble language 
which would not be tolerated for a 
moment in speaking a foreign tongue. 

There are many causes for this negli- 
gence, though none which can furnish a 
reasonable excuse, and none which may 
not be overcome. Persons are often so 
entirely absorbed in what they are saying 
that they give no attention to their man- 
ner of saying it. They have always 
supposed that that was something that 
would take care of itself. Thus they give 
it no thought. Some talk too fluently, 
and quality is sacrificed to quantity. In 
a fable, where a community of ants were 
discussing man, one of them declared that 
‘‘the noise which they were obliged to 
make, in order to convey their ideas to 
one another, was a signal proof of their 
inferiority and their paucity of ideas. He 
had known from a friend who lived under 
the flooring of one of their talking nests 
that a man would make a noise for three 
hours to convey only two ideas.’’ 

The most prolific source of the faults 
of utterance is, however, that of early 
association. Even careful school train- 
ing is often powerless to correct the habits 
of speech which have been acquired by 
years of hearing and imitating. Anemi- 
nent lecturer on the English language 
once said that, while the study of gram- 
mar was valuable in many ways, it would 
never teach any one to speak correctly. 
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That, he declared, could only be done by 
the mother, the nurse and the playmates. 
Still, much may be effected by continual 
personal effort, if one is awakened to the 
necessity. It is the blind indifference to 
the whole matter, so often manifested, 
which is the most hopeless condition. 
When we consider how much the pleasure 
and the benefit of intercourse is thus 
diminished, how much time is wasted 
and business hindered by needless repeti- 
tion, how much is said with little or no 
effect, because so badly said, how much 
that is well meant utterly fails of its in- 
tent, how many valuable thoughts and 
kind words are lost, how many misunder- 
standings arise, with consequences more 
or less disastrous—all for the lack of clear 
and distinct and correct intonation, it 
cannot seem to be a slight or unimport- 
ant matter to cultivate this art. 

Much is already being accomplished by 
the various schools and classes of elocu- 
tion; and if we would see what can be 
done in this direction we have only to 
notice the voice of a good actor, whose 
lightest whisper is audible to an entire 
audience, or to witness the successful 
efforts that have been made to cure the 
distressing infirmity of stuttering. No 
training, however, can dispense with the 
personal care and watchfulness of the 
individual; and when this habit is once 
established and a clear and accurate 
enunciation is held in the esteem it de- 
serves, the value of all verbal communi- 
cations, and especially the happiness and 
benefit of our social intercourse, will be 
increased tenfold.—/PAila. Ledger. 





MIRIAM. 
JOANNA HUNTLEY. 


T was my privilege to know Miriam 

very well during the four years of 
her sweet life. I had not long been in 
the house before I knew that she was 
in some way different from many babies. 
She was at that time the only child, but, 
unlike many children who are without 
little playmates, she knew how to amuse 
herself, and often would play alone by the 
hour perfectly contented and happy. She 
was a happy child. I have heard her 


mother say that when she was only a tiny 
baby there would be days one after an- 
other that she would not cry at all. 

One day Miriam said, as she looked out 
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of the window, ‘‘Mamma, Dongo tum- 
ming.’’ 

‘* Dongo, pet—who is Dongo?’’ asked 
her mother. 

‘* Don’t ’00 know whois Dongo? I’m 


sprised !’’ (‘‘ Surprised’’ was a favorite 
word, and she never lost an opportunity of 
saying it.) ‘‘Dongo is little boy plays 
wiz me when [ all alone.’’ 

‘* Where does Dongo live? 
don’t know him.’’ 

‘In Ind’napolis. 
me.’’ 

She had heard her parents often speak 
of Indianapolis, and had been told that a 
certain aunt lived there. 

Her mother said nothing more just 
then, understanding that Miriam had an 
imaginary playmate. Now she under- 
stood many things that had hitherto 
mystified her. 

When Miriam asked for cookies she 
usually wanted two, one for herself and 
one for Dongo. By and by she would 
say: ‘‘Dongo all gone now. Gone to 
Ind’napolis. Miriam all alone,’’ and 
taking the other cooky would slowly eat it. 
She spoke of this playmate and had teas 
and plays with him for more than a year. 
She seemed to care for him more than she 
did for the real children with whom she 
sometimes played. 

When a little sister came she was so 
delighted that for weeks I did not hear 
her mention the name of her little friend. 
I thought I would not say anything to 
her about him, almost hoping that the 
fancy had passed away ; for some way it 
gave me a queer feeling, almost as though 
unseen forms were her constant compan- 
ions, growing more real to her each day. 

One day she said, ‘‘ I don’t think Dongo 
come see Miriam any more.”’ 

‘*Why not, dear!’’ I asked. 

‘*O, I tole him about my little sister 
come, and he say he touldn’t play wiz two 
little girls. He all gone to Ind’napolis.’’ 

In a few weeks Dongo was seemingly 
forgotten, but often have I seen a look 
of expectancy on her face, a look as 
though she were listening to voices un- 
heard by us. 

A lady once said, ‘‘ She looks as though 
she were listening to the angels.’’ 

The little sister grew, and never was 
there a more devoted little sister-mother 
than Miriam. She guided her footsteps, 
and taught her all she knew of fun and 
cunning ways and mischief, 

Yes, Dongo was forgotten, but we are 


I’m sure I 


Little boy So big like 
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all grateful to him for the many happy 
hours he gave our darling child. 

Dear little Miriam! She plays now 
with the children on the golden street. 
She had grown too fair, she had grown 
too sweet for the earth she used to live in. 
Far down on the earth do you hear them weep? 

Said the little children up in heaven. 
For the dear little girl has gone to sleep ! 
The shadows fall and the night-clouds sweep 
O’er the earth we used to live in; 
But we'll go and open the gates of pear! ; 
O, why do they weep for the dear little girl ? 
Said the children up in heaven. 
School Education. 
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‘*“WEERGO WEERGEENEESE.”’ 





BY WM. HAWLEY SMITH. 

\ HO are they? Where did they come 

from? What do they stand for, any- 
how? I knew these were the things you 
would think, after you had spelled away at 
the above words for a few minutes, and so I 
have set the questions down where we could 
all take a good look at them, and think 
what they really signify—what the ques- 
tions signify, Imean. Well, here isthe story: 

A few days sgo I happened into a high 
school and dropped into a beginning class in 
Latin. They were just about the average 
class of this sort, a pretty bright lot of boys 
and girls—mostly girls—the cream of the 

upils that came up from the grammar room 
ast year. They were reciting in much the 
usual way, rising as they were called upon, 
and giving the various word-forms in de- 
clension. It was the third declension they 
were working on, and among the words 
whose forms were called for was the word 
spelled l’-2 r-g-o. 

And then it was that the words at the 
head of this paper smote my ear, as the 
pupil said : ‘‘ weergo weergeencese,’’ etc., etc, 

The teacher was evidently a good Latin 
scholar, and she was trying her best to be a 
good Latin teacher, on the lines that had 
been laid down for her by those iu authority 
over her. She put the pupils through their 
declension paces at a lively gait and they 
stood the strain very well. There was a 
manifest spirit of earnestness, and some in- 
terest in the class, though their faces ex- 

ressed far more anxiety about, than delight 
in, what they were doing. 

The pupil gave the forms of the word in 
question, using the pronunciation which I 
have tried to indicate by the phonic spelling 
here noted. When she had finished, the 
teacher said : 

‘*Yes. What English word is derived 
from the word weerge ?’’ (I give the words 


just as they came to my ear.) 

And then the pupil said never a word, but 
just stood there with a sort of helpless look 
in her eyes. 
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Then the teacher appealed to the class: 
‘‘Any onel What English word is derived 
from the word weergo ?”’ 

And still there was a profound silence, 
while the helpless look took possession of 
the eyes of every member of the class that 
was paying attention. (A boy and a girlon 
the back seat were just exchanging notes 
across the aisle, and their eyes did not look 
helpless! They were interested !) 

And then the teacher said: ‘‘ Why, I'm 
sure you must know, some of you—some 
very common word that comes from weergo?’’ 

But still the vision tarried, while the help- 
less look deepened into one of genuine 
trouble. 

Then the teacher came to the rescue, as 
follows: Why, of what state is Richmond 
the capital ?’’ 

And a chorus of voices replied: ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia !’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the teacher, and then she 
went on : How do we usually speak of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus ?’’ 

‘‘ Virgin Mary,’’ shouted the class. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ responded the teacher. And 
then to the pupil who was standing, She 
said: ‘‘Now what English words are de- 
rived from weergo?’’ 

Timidly, and with the rising inflection of 
interrogation, which showed that she still 
did not see clearly, the pupil said: ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia?’’ 

‘“Yes.’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ Virginia and 
Virgin. Both these words come from the 
Latin word weergo.’’ And then she called 
for another inflection. 

It was just here that I begged for a word. 
(And I want to say that I have given a ver- 
batim report of what took place in the class- 
room that morning—a report taken from 
notes that I made on the spot.) And I said 
to the class : ‘* How is it that none of you 
thought of these words, Virginia and virgin 
till your teacher virtually told them to you?”’ 

The helpless and troubled look that had 
been in the eyes of the class disappeared in 
an instant, as I asked this question, and in 
its place came an expression of countenance 
which showed that the pupils were really 
thinking. After a minute of knitted brows 
a rather common, but very matter-of-fact- 
looking boy raised his hand, and I said: 

“Well?” 

‘Why, weergo weergeenecese don’t sound a 
bit like virgin or Virginia!’’ said the boy. 

And an approving nod, that meant 
‘“ You've hit it the first time,’’ went around 
the class. 

Before I could say a word the teacher 
broke in: ‘‘Why, of course that’s the 
reason. But the Latin word v-i-r-g-o would 
sound like the English words virgin or Vir- 
ginia if only we could pronounce our Latin 
by the English method. I know that as 
well as anybody. But we can’t pronounce 
it that way. I would like to teach it so, but 
I can’t.’’ 

‘* And why not ?’’ I asked. 
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‘* Because I am not permitted to,’’ she re- 
plied. 

‘*And why are you not permitted to?’’ I 
questioned. 

‘* Because,’’ she said, ‘‘ we have to fit our 
pupils for college, and the colleges require 


this pronunciation to be taught. So we 
have to teach it.’’ 
I turned to the class and said: ‘‘ How 


many of you expect to go to college ?’’ and 
there were three hands raised. There were 
twenty-six in the class. 

Then the recitation went on. 

At recess I had a long talk with the teacher 
about the matter. She was a very sensible 
woman, it seemed to me, and among other 
things she said : 

‘*] am thoroughly convinced that, so far 
as real benefit to the high school pupils is 
concerned, it would be far better to teach 
them the English pronunciation of Latin. 
For the great bulk of these pupils, the chief 
benefit they will derive from their study of 
Latin will be the improvement of their Eng- 
lish. Very few of on will ever go to col- 
lege,.and of those who do go, only a small 
per cent will ever become Latin scholars to 
amount to much. Because,’’ she added, 
‘‘you and I know that the average college 
graduate never does get so that he can read 
Latin so very well, after all.’’ 

I nodded my ncknowledgements to the 
mtld impeachment, and the young lady 
went on: 

** So it seems to me that the wise thing to 
do would be to do everything in our power 
to make our teaching of Latin help the boys 
and girls in their English, Of course, the 
letters in the two languages being alike, 
they have the sense of sight very perfectly 
res gry to help them out in the derivations. 
And if they can add to this the sense of 
sound, it will just double their chances of 
success in their work.”’ 

It seemed to me she was talking excellent 
sense, but I ventured to say: ‘‘ But did not 
the Romans pronounce Latin as you are 
teaching your children to pronounce it ?’’ 

And quick as a flash she replied: ‘‘Asa 
matter of fact, no one knows whether they 
did or not. No one can tell now how the 
Romans pronounced their Latin. Some ex- 

ert scholars have made a guess at it that 

as resulted in the method that most of the 
colleges now use. But no one snows any- 
thing about it.”’ 

I confess I was a little surprised, and be- 
cause she seemed to know what she was 
talking about I asked her on what authority 
she made her last statement. I write her 
reply, just as she gave it. 

She said: ‘‘I am a graduate of. col- 
lege ’’ (the word that should fill the blank 
was the name of one of the first colleges in 
this country) ‘‘and my instructor in Latin 
was one of the finest language scholars in 
the United States ; and he told us in class 
one day, that, as a matter of fact, no one 
knew anything about how the ancient Ra- 
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mans pronounced their words. And he 
further said that it was his candid opinion 
that so far as American students were con- 
cerned, it would be far more to their advant- 
age if they were taught the English rather 
than the Roman or Continental pronuncia- 
tion.’’ 

‘*But,’’ she added, as the bell rang, and 
the pupils began to file into the room, ‘it 
is the fad of the colleges to use something 
besides the English pronunciation, and as 
our school is an accredited school, the col- 
leges mark out our work for us, and we 
have to come to it. I honestly believe it is 
all wrong, but what can I do about it? I 
am only an every-day teacher, and an every- 
day teacher has little or no voice in deter- 
mining what her pupils shall study or how 
they shall study it.’’ 

Then she tapped the bell and called the 
next class. 

After I left the room I made the notes 
from which I have written this out, and as 
I have looked at them and thought about 
them a number of times since then, I con- 
fess that the whole affair has made a great 
impression upon me. Somehow it does 
seem to me that this teacher is right in what 
she said. 1 wonder if there is any good 
reason why the American children in Amer- 
ican High Schools should pronounce Latin 
by any other than the English method. I 
have asked this question of more than a 
score of excellent teachers in the last four 
weeks, and the only reply I have ever re- 
ceived is ‘‘ The colleges require it.’’ 

Is that reason enough? What do you 
think about it ?— 7he Western Teacher. 

auton bs 
THE GRADUATE OF THE STATE 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 





AKING a typical lad brought to the 

school as an incorrigible or delinquent, 
Miss Grace Johnston, agent of the Red 
Wing, (Minnesota) Training School for 
wayward children shows in a very enter- 
taining way how the boy passed through 
the corrective training of the institution 
into a coudition where he not only had 
the respect of others, but of himself. Her 
type was in asense a picture of the school 
itself, now one of the best known in the 
United States in training boys and girls 
who, through neglect or cruelty or through 
evil surroundings have been thrown out 
on the world, handicapped by bad habits 
which they have formed and by their 
warped notions of right and wrong. 

A carriage drives uptothe school. Aman 
and a boy alight. The man is a sheriff or 
deputy. He takes a receipt for the delivery 
of the boy, and a new pupil has begun his 
course. He is of neeessity a child, for he 
cannot be over sixteen years of age nor un- 
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der eight years. The commitment paper 
says that he was disobedient and impudent ; 
that he ran away from home ; that he stayed 
out nights ; that he would not go to school ; 
that he kept bad company; that he had 
bad habits; that he was not honest; 
that he was a bad boy generally — an 
incorrigible. It does not tell you, this 
commitment paper, what made him so—as 
Kipling remarks, ‘‘that is another story.’’ 
His pocket — infallible proof of a boy's 
natural tastes, for where his treasures are 
there will his heart be also—has two packs 
of cigarettes, half a plug of tobacco, two or 
three cigarette-pictures, a jack-knife, a set of 
dice oul possibly a few pennies or dimes. 

His eyes tell a story of their own in har- 
mony with cigarettes and late hours. He 
has a neglected, homeless look, and every 
line of his face indicates the habit of his 
mind—reckless, defiant, intolerant of au- 
thority or restraint. 

Obedience is the first law of the school, 
and since it is true that from the time of 
Adam and Eve the sins of the world have 
been brought about by disobedience, promi- 
nence should be given to the primal cause of 
his wickedness. When the reveille sounds 
he rises ; when the order is given to march, 
he marches ; when he is told to come, he 
comes ; and when he is told to go, he goes. 
Not only is instant obedience required, but 
pleasant obedience is insisted upon. 

The boy enters upon a life of absolute re- 
gularity. He is clean ; he goes to bed every 
night of his life at 8:30 0’ leah he gets up 
at 5:45 o'clock every morning—(a half hour 
earlier in the summer); he eats three plain, 
wholesome meals every day ; he has regular 
hours for work and play. His body. weak- 
ened by the irregular life he has been lead- 
ing, is refreshed and strengthened by the re- 
— regime, and, from the stupefying ef- 

cts of the excessive use of tobacco—and 
often liquor—his mind and nerves recover 
their normal tone. He goes to school half 
of the day ; he works the other half, with 
the noon period and Saturday afternoon for 
play. All manner of boys’ games are his, 
and he has a half-hour’s military drill after 
breakfast. Round shoulders straighten up, 
narrow chests expand, shuffling gaits dis- 
appear. 

He is entered in his proper grade of school 
and spends four hours every day during five 
days of the week in study in a school where 
there is no ‘‘playing hookey.’’ School dis- 
cipline is rigidly maintained, but extra 
credits are given for good work 

Not many children are lazy—their activity 
improperly directed gets them into mischiet. 
Keep a boy busy and make him happy and 
he is reasonably safe. In this school every 
moment is occupied. The new boy may be 
initiated into any one of eighteen trades. 
He cares for the horses and cattle, or works 
in the engine or dynamo room, or bakes, 
washes and irons, or learns the printer’s 
trade—he enters into all the activities of the 





institution. Ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
grading about the school grounds has been 
done by the boys ; they have aided in laying 
out drives, making cement walks and put- 
ting down tiling, while the immense barn 
on the place is the work of the boys from 
foundation to peak. 

There are daily religious services, a cate- 
chism for the Catholic lads and Bible study 
for all. Industry, patience, self-control, 
the mastery over degrading habits—these 
are the results of the efforts of the lad in his 
new life. 

At last the boy who came with the sheriff 
stands again at the door of the school. He 
is ‘‘in honor’’ now, as it is called; he is about 
to leave for a furlough. His brain is clear, 
his heart is light, he is respectful and polite; 
he no longer thinks it a smart thing to be 
tough. He wants to prove to his world that 
he can be a gentleman and that he knows a 
thing or two worth knowing. Eight boys 
out of ten will tell the first persons they meet 
that they are out of the training-school—they 
are proud of it. When the boy leaves, he 
takes with him his furlough agreement, 
which ishis diploma. He is not fully gradu- 
ated, for by the law of the state he is under 
the legal jurisdiction of the board of mana- 
gers of the school until he is twenty-one 
years of age. His home has been investi- 
gated, and if unworthy in the sense of being 
degraded, inharmonious or unsafe for him to 
return to, a better home stands waiting for 
him and employment of some kind is a 
to his hands. No period of idleness is al- 
lowed at the beginning of his new career, in 
which to allow him to renew old acqnaint- 
ances or to fall back into his old, lazy, reck- 
less ways. 

During the last fiscal year 174 children 
left the school—151 boys and twenty-five 
girls. The boys greatly outnumber the 
girls, the ratio being 6to1r. Only one girl 
in the last two and one-half years has re- 
turned to the school in disgrace, and only 
twenty-five of the 174 boys were returned for 
violation of their furlough—fourteen for un- 
satisfactory conduct and eleven for crime. 

So far as possible the graduates are sent 
into the country, unless they have shown 
an aptitude for a trade which can be followed 
only in town. During the last fiscal year 
twenty children came back to the school ‘‘in 
honor’’; the school welcomes them back, too, 
if they feel that they need help from falling 
again into old habits ; then it helps them 
out again as soon as the child is safe.— 
Child Study Monthly. 

er 
The road that leads to that mystic land 
Is strewn with pitiful wrecks, 
And the ships that have sailed for its shining 
strand 
Bear skeletons on their decks. 
It is further at noon than it was at dawn, 
And further at night than at noon; 
Oh! let us beware of that land down there— 
The land of ‘‘ Pretty Soon.’’-—Z. W. Wilcox. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeplng under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye mav be aye sticken’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 


‘The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


lexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 
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Be Pennsylvania State Association of 

School Directors will hold their an- 
nual convention in the Supreme Court 
room at Harrisburg, February 9th and 
10th. This Association is composed of 
representatives from the Boards of Edu- 
cation in the leading cities of the State, 
and from organized County Associations 
of School Boards. The programme will 
be a good one; and we hope to greet the 
largest body of live and energetic school 
directors that has yet assembled at this 
important convention. 


THE third annual meeting of the Kin- 
dergarten Union will convene at the 
Philadelphia Normal School, Thirteenth 
and Spring Garden Streets, on February 
18th. The training of the Kindergarten 
will be discussed by Mrs. Alice Putnam, 
of Chicago, and Miss Laura Fisher, of 
Boston. At the public meeting in the 
evening there will be addresses by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn, topic to be 
announced, and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, on ‘‘Infancy and Education.’’ 
On February 19th there will be a confer- 
ence in the forenoon, and in the afternoon 
1 reception to delegates. Inthe evening, 
addresses will be delivered by Miss Susan 
Blow, James L. Hughes, Superintendent 
Schools, Toronto, and Dr. Lightner Wit- 
mer, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on ‘‘ The Kindergarten as a Psychological 
Laboratory.’’ It isexpected that between 
200 and 300 kindergartners will be in at- 
tendance. Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Bos- 
ton. Mass., is president of the Union, 
which is composed of upwards of thirty 
branch associations of kindergartners, or- 
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ganized in as many cities of the United 
States. The National Kindergarten Union 
was organized in 1892 at Saratoga, ata 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation. In 1895 a preliminary meet- 
ing was held in Boston, and in 1896 the 
first convention was held in New York. 


CHATTANOOGA MEETING. 


HE annual meeting of the Department 

of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will be held at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, February 22, 2: 
and 24, with headquarters at the New 
Southern hotel. The programme is very 
rich in matter and in the names both of 
those who will read papers and of those 
who are to follow in the discussions. The 
Round Table of the Herbartian Society, 
Dr. Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore 
College, president, will present for discus- 
sion two theses, the first by Arnold 
Tompkins, of the University of Illinois, 
on ‘‘Observation and Application;’’ and 
the second by Charles A. McMurray, on 
the ‘Value of Herbart's Pedagogical 
Doctrines for Secondary Education.’’ The 
Educational Press Association, John Mac- 
Donald president, will consider the 
‘*Scope of Educational Journalism,’’ and 
other matters of practical interest. 

The officers of the Department of Su- 
perintendence are: President Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa.; 1st Vice- 
President, F. B. Cooper, Des Moines, 
Iowa; 2nd Vice-President, E. H. Mark, 
Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, W. S. Steele, 
Galesburg, Ill. The executive committee 
are the officers of the Department and 
(ex officio) Irwin Shepard, Secretary Na- 
tional Educational Association, Winona, 
Minnesota. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 

Addresses of Welcome—Governor Robert 
L. Taylor, Nashville, Tenn.; Mayor E. Wat- 
kins, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Response—Henry Houck, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Township High School—State Supt. 
C. J. Baxter, Trenton, N. J. 
Discussion—led by State Supt. J. Q. 
Emery, Madison, Wis.; State Supt. W. W. 
Stetson, Augusta, Maine. 





Conference : 2.30 p. m. 
Educational Problems in the South—Con- 
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ducted by G. G. Bond, Supt. City Schools, | 
Athens, Ga. 

1. What kind of Normal Training should 
the Common School Teacher of the South 
receive? E. C. Branson, Professor Peda- 
gogy, State Normal School, Athens, Ga. 

2. A Plan for the Better Supervision of 
the Common Schools. Chas. D. Mclver, 
President Normal and Industrial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

3. What the Negro Gets from Common 
School Education in the South, and What | 
He Gives toit. James K. Powers, President 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Each paper to be followed by a discussion. 

8 p. m.— Report of Committee on Elementary 
Schools—John Dewey, Chicago, Chairman. 

The Mission of the Elementary School— 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Professor Pedagogy, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

What can Child Study Contribute to the 
Science of Education?—Papers by Prof. J. P. 
Gordy, Columbus, Ohio; and Prof. R. P. Hal- 
leck, Louisville, Ky. Discussion. 

2:30—Conference on School Hygitene—Con- 
ducted by Supt.G.V. Buchanan, Sedalia, Mo. 

1. Lighting and Seating of School Rooms, 
by Dr. W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Ten minute discussions by Supt. F. Louis 
Soldan, St. Louis, Mo., and Supt. J. R. 
Preston, Water Valley, Miss. 

2. Ventilation of School Rooms, by Asst. 
Supt. A. P. Marble, New York City. Ten 
miuute discussions by State Supt. S. M. 
Inglis, Springfield, Ill., and Supt. J. L. 
Holloway, Fort Smith, Ark. 

3. Contagious Diseases, by Supt. T. A. 
Mott, Richmond, Ind. Ten minute discus- 
sions by Supt. J. H. Snyder, Tiffin, Ohio, 
and Supt. C. N. Kendal, New Haven, Conn. 

8 p. m.—The Influence of Music and Music 
Study upon Character—Prof. A. J. Gant- 
voort, College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Value of the Tragic and the Comic in 
Education—Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D.C. Discussion. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Vacation Schools—Paper by Richard Wa- 
terman, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 

Continuous Sessions at Normal Sehools— 
Paper by Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Discussion—Led by Supt. A. T. Barrett, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: Supt. R. K. Buehrle, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Supervisor D. L. Ellis, 
Asheville, N. C. Business Session. 

Conference : 2.30 p. m. 

Subject—Grading and Promotion with 
Reference to the Individual Needs of Pupils. 
Conducted by Edward R. Shaw, School of 
Pedagogy, New York University. 

Paper—Some New England Plans and 
Conclusions Drawn from a Study of Grading 
and Promotion, Dr. John T. Prince, Agent 
Mass. Board of Education. 

Discussion opened by Prof. W. S. Sutton, 





School of Pedagogy, University of Texas. 
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Paper—Pian of the North Side Schools of 
Denver, Supt. James N. Van Sickle, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Discussion—Opened by Supt. Chas. B. 
Gilbert, Newark, N. J. 

Paper—-The Elizabeth Plan, Supt. Wm. 
J. Shearer, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Discussion—Opened by Supt. R. H. Hal- 
sey, Binghamton, N. Y. 

8 p. m.—Realizing the Final Aim of Edu- 
cation—President S._T. Scovel, University 
at Wooster, Ohio. 

At the Conference of State Superintend- 
ents, Grace Espy Patton, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Colorado, chairman, the 
following will be read on successive days : 

Paper—‘Minimum Preparat ionfor Teach- 
ing,’’ Price Thomas, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Tennessee. , 

Discussion--O. T. Corson, State School 
Commissioner, Ohio; Estelle Reel, State 
Supt. Public Instruction, Wyoming: 

Paper—*' Reciprocal Recognition ot State 
and Normal School Diplomas by’: the 
States,’’ Z. X. Snyder, President State }sor- 
mal School, Colorado. General Discussion. 

Paper—‘' Medical Examination of Chtil- 
dren in the Public Schools,’’ W. B. Powe'll, 
Supt.of Districtof Columbia. Diéscussion— 
Junius Jordan, State Supt. of Arkansas. ; 

HOTELS. ; 

The New Southern Hotel—$2.00 a day qn 
all floors when two occupy a room ; $3.00, 4 
day when one occupies a room. . 

The Read House—$2.00 a day when tvw/o 
occupy a room except on parlor floor and f,or 
rooms with bath, which will be $3.00 a day. 

Rossmore—Regular rate $2.00 and $2.5. 
Reduction 25 per cent. if two occupy a room. 

The European Hotel offers 43 furnishe 
rooms at 50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00 pe.t 
day, according to size and location. Regula‘ 
meals 25cts. Rooms with or without meals. 

The Inn on Lookout Mountain will oper} 
February 19. Rates, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.5¢)- 

Aldine Hotel—$2.00 per day; $1.50 per da Y 
if more than one person occupy a room. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

The South-Eastern Passenger Associatio1 1 
has granted a rate of one fare for the rounc’ 
trip; tickets good for the going trip Feb. 
2oth, 21st and 22d, and return until Feb. 28th., 

The Central Passenger Association has} 
granted the same rate; tickets good for the? 
going trip Feb. 20th and aist, and for returrp 
until Feb. 28th. 

All tickets must be stamped and counter\- 
signed at Chattanooga before return. 

One and One-third Fare for Round Trip. 

The Western Passenger Association lines 
grant one and one-third fare from point of 
starting to their eastern gateways, namely, 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, from which 
points the one fare offered by the Central 
Passenger Association will be available. 
Certificates are to be obtained for the fare 
paid from the initial point to the gateway 
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assed. These certificates will be executed 
in Chattanooga, and will be good for return 
from the respective gateways in accordance 
with the conditions named below. 

The Trunk Line and New England Asso- 
ciation grant one and one-third fare for 
round trip on the certificate plan, to apply 
for the entire distance from the point of 
starting to Chattanooga, under the follow- 
ing conditions, which also apply, as stated 
above, to the certificates of the Western 

-assenger Association : 

First—Each person desiring the excur- 
sion rate must purchase a first-class ticket 
(either limited or unlimited) to the place of 
meeting, for which he will pay the regular 
fare, and must obtain from the Ticket Agent 
a printed certificate of purchase of the stand- 
ard form, showing fare paid and route or 
routes traveled on the going trip. 

Second—If through tickets cannot be 
procured at the starting point, parties will 
purchase to the nearest point where such 
through tickets can be obtained, and there 
purchase through to the place of meeting 
requesting a certificate fom the Ticke 
Agent where each purchase is made. 

Third—Tickets for the return journey will 
be sold, by the Ticket Agent at the place of 
meeting, at one-third the first-class limited 
fare, only to those holding certificates signed 
by the Ticket Agent at points where through 
tickets to place of meeting were purchased, 
countersigned by I. C. McNeill, Treasurer 
of the National Educational Association, 
certifying that the holder has been in regular 
attendance at the meeting, as a member of the 
N. £. A., viséed by the Special Agent of 
the South-Eastern Passenger Association, 
who will be in attendance on February 23d 
and 24th only. 

Fourth—Certificates are not transferable. 
The National Educational Association has 
agreed to redeem at full fare any tickets found 
in the possession of a ticket broker for sale or 
which have been transferred and used by any 
one other than the original owner. No con- 
cesstons on rates will be made in case of fail- 
ure to secure certificate of purchase, or of fail- 
ure to have the same properly executed at 
Chattanooga, on the 23d or 24th of February. 

It is believed that those living in the ter- 
ritory of the New England and Trunk Line 
Associations will find it advisable to pur- 
chase tickets at full fare to the gateways of 
the Southern and Central Passenger Asso- 
ciations, namely, Washington, D. C., Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, etc., and thence avail them- 
selves of the one-half rate offered by the 
Southeastern and Central Passenger Asso- 
ciations. 

It is also advised that party rates may be 
secured on favorable terms. In this con- 
nection the following announcement is 
made for the information of those interested: 

Mr. A. E. Winship, No. 3 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass., has arranged a thoroughly 
first-class excursion, including fare both 
ways, sleeping car and meals en route, and 
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accommodations at the headquarters hotel 
at Chattanooga, through the entire session, 
from Boston for $60.00 all rail, $56.00 by 


boat ; from New York for $47.00 ; from Phil- 
adelphia for $44.50; and from Washington 
for $33.50. Early applications for rooms 
and sleeping car reservations should be 
made to Mr. Winship. 


— _> 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 





"THE last report for 1896, of Dr. William 

T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, gives the amount expended for 
public education in the United States as 
$184,453,780, or $2.61 per capita of popu- 
lation. The number of pupils in public 
schools was 14,465.371; in private insti- 
tutions, 1,531,826; in various special 
schools, 418,0o0o0o—making a grand total 
of 16,415,197. The average daily attend- 
ance in public schools was 9,747,015, or 67 
per cent. on enrollment. The number of 
teachers in the public schools was 4o0,- 
325, males 130,366 and females 269,959. 
The average monthly wages of male 
teachers $47.37, female $40.24. The 
number of school houses was 240,968; and 
the estimated value of all school property, 
$455.948,164. The number of churches 
iS 142,521, with 23,334 halls, private 
houses, etc., used as places of worship. 
The number of clergymen, not including 
lay preachers, is 111,036. The value of 
church property is estimated at $679 630,- 
139. These are figures of light; and now 
for those of darkness. 

The average annual ‘drink bill’’ of 
the country, that is, money spent for 
spirituous liquors, is carefully estimated 
by the best authorities upon this question 
at eleven hundred million dollars ($1, 100,- 
000,000). The bill for tobacco in one year 
is about $680,000.000. ‘That for bread is 
about $550,000,000, or just one half that 
for intoxicating liquors during a single 
year. The statistics seem to show that 
the number of drunkards is about 1,600,- 
ooo, of whom eighty thousand die an- 
nually, to say nothing of women and 
children suffering and dying from lack 
of food and exposure due to the habits of 
those upon whom they are dependent for 
the necessaries of life. The number of 
penitentiaries in the United States is 52, 
of jails about 17,000. The average num- 
ber yearly incarcerated for longer and 
shorter terms is about 900,000. The es- 
timated cost of their maintenance, etc., 
is $100,000,000; and the value of build- 
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ings and grounds about $500,000,000. 
The number of licensed drinking places 
is 235,500. ‘The capital invested in dis- 
tilleries is $31,000,000; in breweries, 
$232,471,200. The combined gross pro- 
fits, after deducting wages and cost of 
raw material, is estimated at szx/y-seven 
percent. More than half the capital in- 
vested in these distilleries and breweries 
belongs to English and German syndi- 
cates, and the profits of this direful traffic 
go out of the country in gold. If this 
capital were invested in useful enterprises 
it is believed that employment wouid be 
given to 1,300,000 more men than under 
existing circumstances. This is a great 
factor in the ‘‘hard times’’ problem. A 
governor of Ohio said some time ago that 
the drink habit cost that State $70,000,000, 
against which there was paid into the 
public treasury for licenses, etc., about 
$3,500,000. We do not know what the 
figures are for Pennsylvania, but suppose 
their disparity to be even greater. 

These appalling figures, with all their 
frightful significance, contrast strangely, 
and more strongly than ever, in this day 
of light and knowledge. The old and 
deadly strife goes on, of good with evil, 
light with darkness, heaven with hell. 


Oe 


BISHOP SPALDING’S LATEST 
BOOK.* 





URING the past year we have had 

frequent occasion to quote from the 
writings of Bishop Spalding on Educa- 
tion, and in the present issue we insert 
‘* Tdeals,’’ a chapter from one of his earlier 
books. ‘To the three volumes mentioned 
in a former issue of 7he Journal he has 
added a fourth. In felicity of style, these 
volumes surpass the four famous essays 
of Herbert Spencer on Education. Like 
the great English philosopher, Bishop 
Spalding assumes that education is a pre- 
paration for life. He would probably 
find no fault with Herbert Spencer’s de- 
finition of education as a preparation 
for complete living. But his views 
of life are very different. He lays 
the chief stress upon the higher life, 
whilst Spencer deals mainly with the 
things of the lower life. Let any one re- 
call the latter’s classification of the lead- 
ing kinds of human activity, and he will 


* Thoughts and Theories of Life and Educa- 
tion, by J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Chi- 
$1.00. 
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perceive why the earnest teacher turns 
with a feeling of relief to the writings of 
Bishop Spalding, which emphasize the 
life of thought and faith and hope and 
love—the life that is centered in God and 
that stretches from time into eternity. 
Let us pause to note the contrast. 
Spencer seeks to classify, in the order of 
their importance, the leading kinds of 
activity which constitute human life. His 
arrangement is the following: 1. Those 
activities which directly minister to self- 
preservation; 2. Those activities which, 
by securing the necessaries of life, indi- 
rectly minister to self preservation ; 3. 
Those activities which have for their end 
the rearing and discipline of offspring; 4. 
Those activities which are involved in 
the maintenance of proper social and po- 
litical relations; 5. Those miscellaneous 
activities which make up the leisure part 
of life, devoted to the gratification of the 
tastes and the feelings. This classifica- 
tion leaves very little room for the human- 
ities and for the things which really make 
life worth living. For science, Spencer 
has the highest regard because it helps 
man to conquer nature and to utilize the 
forces of the material world in the 
struggle forexistence. Nature he invar- 
iably spells with a capital letter, as if it 
were a divinity. For literature and his- 
tory he has little use. Of the life of faith 
and hope and love he has no adequate 
conception. Hence from his writings we 
turn to the pages of Bishop Spalding 
with a feeling of intense satisfaction. By 
him the things of the mind are estimated 
at their true value. In his view complete 
living is possible only through commu- 
nion with God, with nature and with our 
fellow-men. ‘‘ To attempt to gain knowl- 
edge without the faith and feeling that 
God lives within His universe, that na- 
ture is His vesture, and thou thyself a 
member of the whole human organism, 
is to take the path which leads to hope- 
Jess doubt, and to intellectual despair.’’ 
‘*Strive ceaselessly to increase thy power 
of admiration, enthusiasm, reverence and 
awe; for God is with thee and in all thou 
beholdest and knowest; and if thou be 
great enough and pure enough, thou 
shalt feel His presence and rejoice in 
Him and His work.’’ In reading the 
Bishop’s exhortations to faith and hope 
in God, to the cultivation of love for 
everything that is great and grand and 
good in the universe, one feels as if he 
were breathing the atmosphere of a 
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higher world, and as if life had a mean- 
ing fuller and richer than the things of 
time and space. 

Perhaps it should be said that the book 
does not mention Spencer’s views, al- 
though indirectly it is the severest criti- 
cism upon them that we have ever seen. 
The comparison that we have drawn 
should not lead any reader to infer that 
the Bishop ignores the need of education 
for the purpose of earning a livelihood. 
It is only among college professors whom 
salaries derived from liberal endowments 
have raised above the struggle for bread, 
that we hear contemptuous remarks con- 
cerning bread studies. For a large pro- 
portion of the human race life is a strug- 
gle for existence, and the necessaries of 
life must be within reach of him who 
would rightly think and believe. In 
other words, the higher life is conditioned 
by the lower. It is hard to think and to 
pray when the stomach is gnawing with 
hunger. It is hard to cherish faith and 
to exercise hope when the necessaries of 
life are not to be had for wife and children. 

Therefore a system of education that 
does not enhance the earning power of a 
people, cannot be too severely condemned. 
On the other hand, we should not forget 
that the school is as much a part of life 
as business and society and home, that 
the public school is but one of the factors 
which are needful in fitting the individ- 
ual for complete living, and that the best 
things in life—yea, the things which 
alone make life worth living—are not 
found in what we eat and drink and wear, 
nor in the houses we inhabit, nor in the 
luxuries which we enjoy and the ameni- 
ties which fill our léisure hours, but 
rather in the higher life of the soul, which 
centers in God and is linked with eternity. 
It is fortunate that the teacher of peda- 
gogy can lead his students from Spencer’s 
essays to the writings of Spalding, there 
to find a presentation of the other things 
which are needed to give them an ade- 
quate idea of what is involved in com- 
plete living. 

Four chapters are devoted to the 
thoughts and theories which life and edu- 
cation suggest; the fifth treats of books, 
and the sixth is substantially the address 
delivered by Bishop Spalding before the 
great Buffalo meeting of the National 
Educational Association. We have read 
these chapters again and again, and with 
each perusal find in them new incentives 
to effort in the cause of popular educa- 
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tion; and it is only when we take up the 
pen of the critic and the reviewer that 


despair fills our heart. To reproduce his 
ideas in other language is impossible. 
His thoughts are gems which would be 
marred in resetting them. That he paints 
ideals which cannot be fully realized in 
any system of schools, public, parochial 
or private, is indeed apparent; but the 
race will cease to make progress as soon 
as those who teach the young cease to 
cherish ideals above anything they have 
been able to realize in their school work. 


oa 


COMPARISON OF GOVERNMENTS. 
( N Washington’s birthday and on the 
fourth of July we hear much in praise 
of our system of government. Its merits 
are described in glowing colors. Its su- 
periority is lauded to the skies. Listen- 
ing to the flow of oratory on these occa- 
sions, we are led to believe that we have 
in all respects the best government on the 
face of the earth. In the schools we study 
the federal government as if this com- 
prised our whole duty in preparing pupils 
for citizenship in a free republic. 
Undoubtedly the welfare of the nation 
as a whole depends upon our knowledge 
of the government at Washington and 
upon ficelity to its best interests when we 
cast our votes at the polls. Outside of 
the postoffice and the commodities whose 
price is affected by tariff legislation, we 
can hardly tell where the administration 
of the national government affects the 
daily life of the average citizen. The 
State government, on the other hand, 
touches our daily life at many points. 
The administration of justice, the punish- 
ment of crime, the tenure of property, the 
building of roads, trolley lines and rail- 
roads, the support of the schools and of 
the poor, the care of public health, the 
payment of taxes and a hundred other 
things within the province of the State 
government could easily be named. 
Hence, the comparison of the State gov- 
ernment with the National government, 
of the State constitution with the Federal 
constitution, and a study of the functions 
of each may well claim the attention of 
every teacher and every pupil. But our 
study of civics should not end at this 
point. It should embrace a comparative 
study of the leading governments of 
Europe for the purpose of ascertaining 
wherein we have the best form of govern- 
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ment and wherein our government can be 
improved. If one listens to our stump 
speakers he will soon be convinced that 
some things need mending. The daily 
papers are full of the same thought. 
And, indeed, it must be admitted that 
our system of government has not reached 
perfection. The agitation for reform 
shews the convictions of the multitudes. 
Very many believe that municipal gov- 
ernment is still an unsolved problem in 
America. If this be true, we should be 
ready to accept good advice from any 
quarter. It is the duty of a patriot to 
learn from other countries and to allow 
his feet to be guided by the lamp of ex- 
perience—be it our own or that of otber 
nations. A knowledge of what has 
worked well in other lands will be help- 
ful in directing our efforts at reform. 

Man is by nature disposed tokick. An 
object on the pavement he may kick for 
half a square, provided the kicking does 
not hurt himself or his neighbors. There 
is the rub. We always prefer to reform 
somebody far from home. When the re- 
form is to affect ourselves or the com- 
munity in which we live, we begin to 
hesitate. Take the case of the man who 
is vested with almost unlimited power 
under our State Government—the super- 
visor of public roads. He can spend as 
much upon the public roads as he sees 
fit and apply the money as he pleases. 
As a consequence Pennsylvania has been 
spending annually upon its highways an 
average of $48.00 per mile; and in most 
cases there is no improvement from year 
to year. No one will deny that if the 
money had been expended in the right 
way, we might have good roads all over 
the State, and that if there had been a 
similar amount of misgovernment at Har- 
risburg or Washington, there would have 
been a revolution long ago. But itis not 
so easy to vote for a reform in municipal 
and home government as for the reform 
of the State and National governments. 
Recently the writer visited a township 
that boasted of thirteen candidates for the 
office of Supervisor ; and the condition of 
the public roads was not a whit better 
than during a former visit twenty-five 
years ago. 

Another office vested with almost un- 
limited power is that of school director. 
Said a Judge not long ago: ‘I know of 
no body of men possessing greater power 
than a school board, unless it is some other 
school board.’’ The extravagance of 
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some school boards in the purchase of 
cyclopedias, manikin charts, relief maps, 
mathematical blocks and high-priced 
globes, has involved in many districts an 
expenditure of money that would lengthen 
the school term from six to seven, eight 
and nine months without a cent of addi- 
tional taxation. Here is a splendid op- 
portunity for a comparative study of gov- 


| ernment and for earnest efforts at reform. 


When we have made things right in 
township, county, borough and city gov- 
ernment, the experience thus gained will 
help us to see clearly the things that need 
reforming in the government of the State 
and the Nation. Any other policy makes 
us fall under the condemnation of that 
portion of the Sermon on the Mount which 
says: ‘‘ Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye.’”’ 


——$_$__<——__—_ 


SOME PLEASANT WORDS. 


[* a Lancaster newspaper of recent date 
it was a pleasant surprise to come sud- 
denly upon this paragraph from a letter 
of an old high school boy, a graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College, who is now 
engaged in the missionary work in Japan. 
where he has many young men in his 
classes, teaching them the English lan- 
guage. It is always gratifying to know 
that boys of sterling quality who go out 
here and there into the world have such 
memories of school life. Says 7he Era: 

‘* Prof. Paul L. Gerhard, writing from 
Sendai, Japan, to friends in this city, says: 
‘I was very glad to learn that Prof. Mc- 
Caskey, of the High School, has pub- 
lished a collection of prose and poetry. 
He will live in the affections of his pu- 
pils and in his literary works long after 
he has gone to hisreward. His Franklin 
Square Song Collection and his Lincoln 
Collection have made him known the 
world over, 1 suppose, and the good in- 
fluence of his work in these lines will be 
lasting. It was almost like meeting an 
old friend when I found some time agoin 
Tokio his Franklin Square Song Collection 
in a Japanese book store. Just think of 
it! the book so precious to the High 
School boys of Lancaster, on sale in a 
Japanese book store in Japan! I bought 
two numbers, and expect to get the others 
in due time.’ ”’ 


That very live journal in the far 
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South, Zhe Florida School Exponent, of 
Jacksonville, says: ‘“‘The Pennsylvania 
School Journal for October may with 
propriety be called a Klondike of educa- 
tional gems. Sixty-three pages of closely 
printed inspiration is the size of it. It is 
beyond question the most valuable num- 
ber of a school journal it was ever our 
pleasure to read.’’ Says the editor: 
‘*See to it that every child commits to 
memory each week some literary selec- 
tion embodying a noble sentiment. In 
after life these will be remembered and 
remain sources of power and inspiration 
when nearly everything else you have 
taught them may be forgotten.’’ 

The Normal Journal of the Millersville, 
Pa., State Normal School: ‘‘ The October 
number of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal is worth more than the price of 
this excellent magazine for an entire year. 
Every article in it should be studied by 
all interested in the training of the youth 
of our State and nation. Especially do 
we desire to emphasize the value to the 
teacher of the articles on the training of 
memory by Prof. J. P. McCaskey, whose 
experience in memory work has made 
him an authority upon this subject.’’ In 
speaking of the ‘‘ Lincoln Literary Col- 
lection,’’ the editor says: ‘‘It is one of 
the most valuable collections of poems 
and prose articles that have been pub- 
lished in many years, and merits a place 
in every school. Teachers who desire 
selections from the most eminent authors 
to read to their pupils will find this book 
of great value.’’ 

And Dr. Edward Brooks, whose good 
work as Superintendent of the Schools of 
Philadelphia will be felt for generations, 
writes this cordial letter : 

PHILADELPHIA, Jaz. 10, 1898. 

My DrAR Dr. McCaskey: I lead sucha 
busy life that I have but little time for 
reading or reflection outside of my official 
duties. Frequently Sunday is the only time 
I can find to glance over the various educa- 
\ional journals that come to me. ‘To-day I 
picked up a teachers’ journal of wide circu- 
lation, and went through it in about fifteen 
minutes. I then took up 7he Pennsylvania 
School Journal, expecting to leaf through 
its pages in about the same time; and now 
at the end of an hour and a half I have just 
finished it, and I have not read half the 
good things it contains. It may not be as 
full of ‘‘ methods"’ and novelties of different 
kinds as some of our educational periodicals, 
but it is rich in those materials that stimu- 
late thought and stir the heart to diviner 
impulses. Feeling as I do, after re.ding 
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these articles, with my heart all glowing 
with its suggestive reflections and noble 
sentiments, I thought it might not be un- 
welcome to you to receive this expression 
of my appreciation of the merits of 7he 
Journal which you have stamped with your 
own ideas of soul-culture, whose value is be- 
yond that of the mere knowledge of educa- 
tional theories or facts. 

Would you like to know what especially 
pleased me in this number? Well, it is 
difficult to discriminate when everything is 
so good. Glancing back over its pages I 
see that I have marked several articles to be 
read again; an article that is not worth 
twice reading is usually not worth reading 
once. ‘‘ The Dull Child’’ contains so much 
that teachers are liable to forget or overlook 
that I wish it could be read and pondered 
by every teacher in the land. ‘‘ The Value 
ot Education,’’ by Putman, expresses the 
true gospel of education, and, though not 
new in thought, presents a very clear and 
impressive statement of educational philos- 
ophy. The article on ‘‘ Libraries’’ is but 
one of many similar articles that you have 
published to impress upon teachers the 
value of the reading habit among their pu- 
pils. Inthe ‘‘Good Memory Work,”’’ an ex- 
ercise which you know I value so highly, 
Alexander Smith’s ‘‘Among My Books”’ 
strikes chords of memory that fill the heart 
with the music of by-gone voices that have 
quickened the heart-beats of humanity and 
enriched the life of the world. And the leaf 
of memory you hang upon the humble grave 
of ‘‘Our Old Book Binder’’—whom I re- 
member very distinctly—moistened my eyes 
as I read it, and teaches the never-to-be- 
forgotten lesson that there often lives an 
heroic soul in the bosom of those whose 
daily life attracts but little attention, and 
for whom no monuments of public praise 
are reared. 

As to the excellent report of our distin- 
guished State Superintendent, Dr. Schaeffer, 
which I shall read niore carefully a second 
time, I wish to express my indorsement of 
what is said concerning the valuable ser- 
vices of Hon. Henry C. Hickok, the first 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. I 
am personally familiar with his work. 
Hampered as he was by the want of money 
and clerical assistance, he did a pioneer 
work in the new office that laid solid founda- 
tions upon which others could build struct- 
ures that may have been more conspicuous, 
but that show no deeper spirit of devotion 
to the great cause of popular education in 
our State. 

In thus expressing my pleasure in the 
reading of the January number of 7he School 
Journal, permit me to add the wish that 
your health and strength may be long 
spareu to continue the valuable work you 
are doing for education in our State. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWARD BROOKS, 
Supt. Public Schools. 
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have recently been issued to College 
graduates. Where no date is found, it is 
that given next or nearest above, which is 
not repeated with the name : 
350. Harry M. Foglesonger, Mongul, 
Franklin county, Franklin and Marshall | 
College. A.B. June 11, 1897. | 
351. Bertha E. Tuttle, New Brighton, Bea- | 
ver co., Geneva college. B.S. June 12, 1897. | 
| 


Te following State Teachers’ Certificates 





352. John Webster Springer, Green Gar- 
A. B. 


den, Beaver county, Geneva college. 
Mercer | 


353. L. L. Beal, Clark’s Mills, 
co., Grove City college. A.B. June Ig, 1897. 

354. Curtis C. Mechling, Dayton, Arm- 
strong county, Grove City college. A.B. | 

355. Walter J. Beggs, Sandy Lake, Mercer | 
county, Grove City college. A. B. 

356. T. E. Armstrong, Tionesta, Forest 
csunty, Grove City college. B.S. 

357. Henry D. Long, Greensburg, West- 
moreland county, Washington and Jefferson 
college. A. B. 


358. F. A. Ebert, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg college. A. B. 
359. Albert C. Leslie, New Hamburg, 


Mercer county, Grove City college. B. 5S. 
June 28th. 

360. E. R. Shirey, Youngstown, West- 
moreland county, Thiel college. A. B. 

361. John S. Schaeffer, Kittanning, Arm- 
strong county, Thiel college. A. B. 

362. Lydia Belle Junkin, Grove City, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City college. B.S. 

363. P. W. Snyder, West Monterey, Clar- 
ion county, Grove City college. A. B. 

364. William H. Fehr, Hecktown, North- 


ampton county, Muhlenberg college. A. B. 
365. E. J. Wolf, Centre Hall, Centre 
A. B. 


county, Pennsylvania college. 


366. James A. Ritchey, Tarentum, Alle- | 


gheny county, Washington and Jefferson 
college. A. B. 


367. Elizabeth M. McAdams, Mount Pleas- | 


ant, Westmoreland county, Vassar college. 
A. B. July 12, 1897. 

368. Jane McElwee, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence co., Westminster college. A. B. 

369. I. N. Burger, Greensburg, Westmore- 
land county, Heidelberg University. A. B. 
July 12, 1897. 

370. C. B. Pennypacker, Mountville, Lan- 
caster county, Franklin and Marshall col- 
lege. A. B. 

371. James Donald Geist, Easton, North- 
ampton county, Lafayette college. A. B. 

372. F. E. Fickinger, Chambersburg, 

Franklin co., Pennsylvania college. A. B. 


373. Ralph Linwood Johnson, College- 
ville, Montgomery co., Ursinus college. A.B. 
374- 
Adams county, 
August 4, 1897. 


Maurice N. Wehler, Littlestown, 
Ursinus college. A. B. 





375. Justin L. Van Gundy, Norristown, 
Montgomery co., Bucknell University. A.B. 


376. Colonel Clark Cartright, Easton, 
Northampton co., Lafayette college. Ph. B. 
377. H. G. Lepley, Grove City, Mercer 


county, Grove City college. A. B. 

378. H. Morris Schofer, East Greenville, 
Montgomery co., Muhlenberg college. A. B. 

379. Euphemia Heilman, Altoona, Blair 
co., Irving college. B.S. August 13, 1897. 

380. Etha Maye Jones, Pansy, Jefferson 
co., Grove City college. B.S. August 14th. 

381. William A. Ackerman, Philipsburg, 
Centre county, Lafayette college. A. B. 

382. Hugh A. Curran, East Stroudsburg, 
Monroe county, Dickinson college. A. B. 
August 28th 

383. William M. Kopenhaver, Centre View, 
Dauphin county, Muhlenberg college. A. B. 

384. May Isabel Thompson, Union City, 
Erie county, Grove City college. A. B. 

385. Mary Eliza Parker, Gardner, Man- 
chester, Mass., Wellesley college. A. B. 

386. Floyd Atwell, Big Bend, Venango co., 
Grove City college. B.S. September 14, 1897. 
387. Mrs. Elva Skinner, Grove City, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City college. B.S. Sep- 
tember 14, 1897. 

388. A. B. Allison, Allegheny City, Alle- 
gheny county, Washington and Jefferson 
college. A. B. 


S. Miller, Allentown, 


389. William H. 
Lehigh county, Muhlenberg college. A. B. 
390. William M. Swingle, Greensburg, 
A. B. 


Westmoreland county, Thiel college. 
391. W. W. Goodwin, Jefferson, Greene 
county, Bucknell University. Ph. B. Sep- 


| tember 22d. 


392. A. Stewart Ulrich, Annville, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley college. B.S. 

393. Lester B. Lewellen, Masontown, Fay- 
ette county, Waynesburg college. A. B. 

394. Edwin D. Goodwin, Diamond, Ve- 
nango county, Allegheny college. A. B. 


| September 24th. 


395. J. C. Downs, New Athens, Clarion 
county, Grove City college. A. B. 

396. Harry W. Vincent, McClellandtown, 
Fayette county, Waynesburg college. A. B. 
September 28th. 

397. J. H. Leeser, Pottstown, Montgomery 


county, Pennsvlvania college. A.B. Octo- 
ber sth. 

398. W. D. Cunningham, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City college. A. B. 


October 7th. 

399. J. D. Boydston, Finleyville, Wash- 
ington county, Waynesburg college. B.S. 
October 18th. 

400. Thomas M. Shannon, New Sheffield, 
Beaver county, Washington and Jefferson 
college. A.B. November sth. 

401. Elizabeth A. McCreery, Allegheny 

| City, Allegheny county, Pennsylvania col- 
lege. A. B. 
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402. F. W. Mitchell, West Millcreek, Erie 
county, Grove City college. Ph. B. No- 
vember 24th. 

403. Averill L. Wilson, DuBois, Clearfield 
co., Franklin college. B.S. December 4th. 

404. A. H. Klick, Reutschler, Schuylkill 
county, Muhlenberg college. A. B. De- 
cember 6, 1897. 

405. George A. Ulrich, Annville, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley college. B.S. Sep- 
tember 14th. 

406. Walter Scott Harley, Reading, Berks 
county, Bucknell University. A. B. De- 
cember 30, 1897. 

407. Mary Junkin, Oil 
county, Grove City college. 
14, 1898. 


City, Venango 
A. B. January 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER—Supt. Moore: An educational 
meeting was held at Scott's school, Raccoon 
township, Friday evening, Dec. 10, and 
Saturday following. The evening meeting 
was well attended, but the day session was 
not, owing to the disagreeable weather. 
Raccoon is the banner township in the num- 
ber of educational meetings held during the 
year. Of course the great event, not only 
of the month, but of the vear, was the County 
Institute. In attendance, interest, order, 
and financially, it surpassed all previous re- 
cords. One very pleasing feature was the 
large number of elderly people who gave us 
greater inspiration by their daily attendance. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: One of the best 
institutes ever convened in this county, was 
held December 20 to 24 inclusive. The day 
workers were Dr. Chas. C. Rounds, New 
York City ; Homer B. Sprague, East Orange, 
N. J.; C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon, Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton and Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes. Monday evening we had the New 
York Male Quartette; Tuesday Judge Elli- 
son, of Indiana; Wednesday evening Bishop 
C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, New York, and 
Thursday evening by Col. H. W. J. Ham, of 
Georgia. Of the 318 teachers at work in the 
county, 310 were present, average attend- 
ance 309. Much interest was manifested by 
nearly all the teachers. The people of the 
town and county were out in force. The 
room during two afternoons was not large 
enough to accommodate all who desired to 
be present. The Directors’ Session was one 
of the smallest ever held here. There were 
reasons for the non-attendance. Monday 
was arainy day. The roads becameicy and 
it was not safe to venture out with smooth- 
shod horses, hence the directors who con- 
templated driving in the morning couid not 
come. The session held was full of interest. 
Plans for the better organization of the di- 
rectors were talked of and a committee was 
appointed to draft laws and report at the 
next meeting. Up tothis time the average 
attendance of pupils is far above the average 
of former years. Many districts are suffer- 
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ing financially on account of the State aid 
being held off. There are districts in the 
county that are compelled to borrow money 
and pay a high rate of interest when the 
money is due them from the State. If cer- 
tain banks are speculating on the money 
which properly belongs to the children of the 
State, something should be done that would 
forever put a stop to this kind of business. 
Local institutes are at work in nearly all 
the districts in the county. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp; The schools thus 
far visited are doing good work. There are 
but three complete failures. The attend- 
ance in the main was never better. The 
local institutes held during the month were 
large. The one held at Friedensburg was 
attended by over 600 citizens—the largest 
held within two years. Institutes are held 
in all progressive districts. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Our county insti- 
tute was well attended by teachers, directors 
and school patrons. The instruction was 
appreciated by the teachers, and will no 
doubt lead to better results in all of our 
schools. Teachers’ local institutes have 
been organized in various districts of the 
county. They are arousing enthusiasm 
among teachers and patrons. 

BUTLER—Supt. Cheeseman: In general 
the schools have been doing excellent work 
during the past month. The entire Board 
in Forward township accompanied me in 
visiting their schools. This Board adopted 
Welch's course of study and classification. 
Local institutes have been held in various 
parts of thecounty. Nearly every school in 
the county was closed during the Christmas 
holidays, and the teachers had the privilege 
of enjoying their rest at home instead of go- 
ing to the county institute as heretofore. 
Our teachers are almost unanimously in 
favor of the early season for the institute. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: During this 
month interesting local institutes were held 
at Morrellville, East Conemaugh, Jackson, 
Adams, Richland and Blacklick townships. 
The county institute was held in Johns- 
town. All but eleven of the 335 teachers 
were present. The directors held two profit- 
able meetings during the week. 

CLEARFIEED—Supt. Weaver: The great- 
est event of the year was the county insti- 
tute. The enrollment was 433—the largest 
in the history of the county. The interest 
manifested on the part of the teachers was 
great. The instruction was of a high order. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Miller : The county in- 
stitute was held this month. The program 
proved to be interesting to both teachers 
and patrons. The instructors were Drs. H. 
W. Elson, Lincoln Hulby, Geo. W. Twit- 
myer, J. P. Welsh, Supts. R. M. McNeal 
and J. G. Becht, Profs. Wm. Noetling and 
Wm. Detweiler, and H. W. Camplin, M. D. 
The lecture course consisted of the Rogers- 
Guilley recitals, Dr. A. W. Lamar and the 
Swedish Grand Concert Company. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Mixer: I have divided 





the county into seven districts for the hold- 
ing of district institutes. Almost every 
township has its local institute. The dis- 
trict institutes include a.l the local insti- 
tutes in that part of the county, thus filling 
in the gap between the latter and the county 
institute. The county institute was held 
this month, and seemed to be a success in 
every particular. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: The signs 
all over the county are encouraging. Every- 
where there is an improvement in the schools 
over last vear. A few of our teachers do not 
have their rooms decorated. The educa- 
tional meetings that are held all over the 
county are arousing an interest on the part 
of the patrons as well as stimulating the 
directors and teachers. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison : Twenty-one local 
institutes were held in different parts of the 
county. The results of the mid-winter ex 
aminations are encouraging. The reports 
already in show a better standing of pupils 
than the corresponding reports for last vear. 
The township high schools are running very 
successfully. 

ForEst—Supt. Stitzinger: Our county 
institute was held at Marionville, and was a 
success in all respects but one, namely, the 
absence of eight of our teachers. It was 
without exception the most instructive in- 
stitute ever held here. For instructors, 
lecturers and entertainers we had the foilow- 
ing: Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, W. W. Black, 
Byron W. King, Profs. cs S. Brown, C. E. 
Rugh, W. A. Beer, Dr. J. Rothrock, Rev 
B. H. Hart, and the Atiel Ladies’ Sextette. 
The Committee on Reading recommended 
for professional reading Roark’s ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy in Education,’’ and for non-profession- 
als, either ‘‘Les Miserables,’’ or ‘‘Quo 
Vadis.’’ A County Directors’ Association 
was organized. There was perfect harmony 
in the instruction given, and the teachers 
manifested intense interest. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut : All the schools 
have been visited once. In many cases the 
work done is very good. Many can be 
made much better than they are at present. 
So much, if not all, depends upon the 
teacher. But few, ifany, are entirely asleep. 
The evening local institutes are doing fine 
work. Formerly, few, in many instances 
no patrons attended; now there are many 
at each meeting. They are reaching the 
people. In nearly all schools the attend- 
ance is above that of same period in previous 
years. The county institute was practical 
and, I believe, good in its results. The 
attendance and work of teachers was very 
good. It must show forth in good results. 
Whilst I am not an optimist, | really think 
educational affairs look encouraging. A 
local institute was held at McConnellsburg 
with lecture and entertainment. The pro- 


ceeds were used to start a school library. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers : 
cember 17, 
for the schools throughout the county. 
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rain fell in torrents all day and the roads 
were ir the worst possible condition, but in 
spite of the weather and roads the number 
of visitors reported reached the grand aggre- 
gate of 2562. The county institute was well 
attended and in certain respects was the 
most satisfactory that we have held. 
JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: Thursday, 
December 2, was set apart as ‘‘ Patrons’ and 
Parents’ Day,’’ and from reports received 
from all over the county it was a success. 
In some districts the majority of patrons and 
parents were present; in others, however, 
not one appeared. In every case where 
parents visited the schools, a greater inter- 
est and more hearty co-operation of teachers, 
pupils, and parents has been the result. 
Our county institute was the most profit- 
able, interesting, and best attended ever held 
in thiscounty. The instructors were Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, Arnold Tompkins, A. Win- 
ship, A. J. Davis, and D. J. Waller, and 
Prof. Thos. L. Gibson, musical director. 
The evenings were filled by Arnold Tomp- 


kins, A. Winship, Kunitz-Damian Con- 
cert Co., John Temple Graves, and J. B. De 
Motte. The directors’ meeting was the best 


attended in years—seventy directors being 
present. Every district in the county was 
represented except seven. Local institutes 
have been held in a number of places. The 
professional zeal of teachers and the educa- 
tional sentiment of citizens are sources of 
inspiration and encouragement. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The li- 
brary movement is in full course. Several 
successful library entertainments have been 
held and more are to follow. A full report 
of this work will be given at the close of the 
year. One of the most discouraging facts 
to be noted is the apparent indifference of 
patrons in their relations to the schools. In 
a circular letter mailed in October teachers 
were asked to set apart one day in each 
month as ‘‘ Parents’ Day,’’ and to invite all 
patrons to visit the schools on that day. 
This seems to have had some effect, as re- 
ports received from teachers show that more 
than sixty patrons visited the schools during 
the last month. Since September rst I have 
visited 178 schools. Seventy-one school di- 
rectors accompanied me in these visits. 
Nine days were spent in attendance at insti-- 
tutes, and in all ninety-two days spent in 
official work. My record shows that more 
than 500 communications were sent and re 
ceived each month relating to the work of” 
the office. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: Freeland bor- 
ough occupied a new eight-room brick build- 
ing at the beginning of f this year. A course 
of ‘study adopted by the Board is in success- 
ful operation and an advance movement on 
all educational lines has been inaugurated. 
The schools of Jeddo are in excellent condi- 
tion. An organ, the gift of Mrs. John 
Markle, has been provided and vocal music 
is receiving considerable attention. If the 
present policy continues, the schools of this 
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borough are sure to reach a high degree of 
excellence. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Thirty-three 
schools were visited during December. In 
these visits I was accompanied by ffve di- 
rectors and four citizens including two pa- 
trons. I also visited the county institutes 
of Snyder and Union, spending two days at 
each. These institutes, under the wise man- 
agement of their respective superintendents, 
seemed to combine all the elements of suc- 
cess. In some of our graded schools children 
are never heard to sing; a school without 
music seems dead. 

MoONROE—Supt. Serfass: The county in- 
stitute was universally pronounced a great 
success. The public manifested great in- 
terest; the teachers were highly pleased 
with the instruction given. The day in- 
structors were,—Drs. W. A. Mowry, J. W. 
Redway, and Miss Anna Buckbee ; Profs. 
Bible, Kemp, Curran, and Dep. Supt. Henry 
Houck. The following teachers also ad- 
dressed the institute; W. H. Ramsey, N. 
G. Keiser, W. A. Shafer, and H. L. Walter. 
Local institutes were held in Hamilton, 
Jackson, and Chestnut Hill districts during 
December. Very interesting exercises were 
prepared by the schools of Houser Mills 
and Tannersville in connection with the 
raising of ‘‘Old Glory,’’ presented to the 
schools by the P. O. S. of A. Various im- 
provements have been made throughout the 
county. Barrett and Tobyhanna _ each 
erected one new school-house ; in Polk slate 
blackboards were put into the schools; in 
Pocono and Hamilton new desks were fur- 
nished. The board of Stroudsburg has taken 
a step forward, and in the right direction, 
by introducing vocal music into the schools. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The exten- 
sion to the Pen Argyl school building, 
known as the ‘‘ Garfield,’’ was completed in 
November. This is now one of the finest 
school-houses in the county. It has eleven 
roonis. The second floor contains the as- 
sembly room with seating capacity for 75 
pupils, and two recitation rooms. The high 
school was removed from its old quarters in 
the Lincoln building to the new building 
on December 3d with appropriate exercises. 
Three very successful local institutes have 
thus far been held. At Portland we were 
assisted by Prof. Geo. P. Bible. At Heller- 
town, Hon. Henry Houck gave a talk to 
the teachers in the afternoon, and in the 
evening delivered a lecture to a large and 
appreciative audience. At Bangor, where 
the last institute was held, we had the as- 
sistance of Profs. Kemp and Deatrick ; 75 
teachers attended. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman : The 
county institute was held in December, with 
an enrollment of 280 teachers. The in- 
structors were Prof. Byron King, Miss Mar- 
garet McCloskey, Drs. Lincoln Hulley, G. 
M. Eckels, C. C. Boyer, J. P. Welsh and A. 
R. Horne, and Prof. Wm. Moyer. For the 
evenings we had Prof. King, Rev. Thomas 
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Dixon, Jr., Mrs. Annie Thomas Concert Co. 
and Colonel Bain. The self-reporting sys- 
tem was used, and I feel sure that we never 
had more regular attendance or better order. 
Directors’ day was very profitably spent ; 
nearly every district was represented. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the holding 
of ten local institutes, beginning Jan. 11th. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner: A local institute 
was held at Blain. The exercises were in- 
teresting ; a number of patrons and directors 
took an active part inthe discussions. Supt. 


F. C. Bowersox lectured before a crowded 
house Saturday evening on ‘' The Ideal 
Citizen.’’ Every one was pleased with the 


young orator’s view of the ideal man. The 
annual institute was held in New Bloom- 
field with an enrollment of 188—four teach- 
ers being absent. From beginning to end 
the interest was marked, teachers, directors 
and patrons realizing the fact that it was 
their institute and their duty to get as much 
good from it as possible. The teachers all 
returned to their school-rooms with renewed 
energy avd a determination to do better 
work than ever. The self-reporting system 
was used for the first time in our history 
and proved very satisfactory. The directors 
held their second annual convention during 
the week. After the regular order of busi- 
ness, J. C. Hall, M. D., president of the as- 
sociation, made an eloquent address, which 
was followed by discussions of important 
questions by other directors present. In 
the afternoon a joint session was held at 
which two able addresses were made by Hon, 
Henry Houck and Dr. M.G. Benedict. This 
association is yet in its infancy, but its in- 
fluence is already felt. To make it more 
generally successful, however, it needs the 
interest and attendance of every director in 
the county. The instructors were Hon. 
Henry Houck, Drs. A. E. Maltby, M. G. 
Benedict, T. B. Noss, Jas. F. Barton, Prof. 
Geo. B. Roddy, and Supt. Bowersox ; even- 
ing entertainments by Mr. Charles F. Un- 
derhill, Rev. Jno R. Reitzell, the Ariel 
Ladies’ Sextette, and John Temple Graves. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts : The county in- 
stitute was attended by all but four of our 
teachers, and of these four, three were re- 
ported sick. ‘The instructors were Drs. N. 
C. Schaeffer, C. C. Rounds, Richard Par- 
sons, Prof. W. W. Deatrick, and Mrs. H. N. 
Cameron. The music was in charge of Prof. 
J. H. Bullers, of Pittsburg. The interest in 
the work of the institute was manifested by 
the prompt and regular attendance of the 
teachers and the close attention given to the 
instruction. The directors’ convention met 
during the week and continued in session 
two days. About sixty directors were en- 
rolled. State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer 
addressed the convention on Wednesday. 
The evenings were occupied by Howard 
Saxley, Dr. S. P. Leland, and the Mozart 
Symphony Club of New York. Local in- 
stitutes have been organized in nearly all 
of the districts. These meetings are well 
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attended and the exercises are of such char- | 
acter as to prove beneficial to the schools. | 
T1oGaA — Supt. Raesley: The County 
Teachers’ Association held an interesting 
meeting at Knoxville on December 3d 
and 4th. Liberty borough has just com- | 
pleted a handsome and commodious two- 
room building. December roth the school 
board was formally presented with a staff by 
Dr. Z. E. Kimble, and a flag by Washington 
Post, No, 628, P.O. S of A. The presenta- 
tion of the flag was made by Rev. Mr. Dice, 
on behalf of the Order, and accepted by Rev. 
D. B. Lau, president of the board. Addresses 
were also made by Rev. Mr. Reeser, Mr. John | 
L. Sexton, and the county superintendent. | 
VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Our county in- | 
stitute was successful in every respect. The | 
attendance was excellent, with an enrollment | 
of 300. Our instructors were Dr. J. A. Mc- 
Lellan, of Toronto; Dr. C. C. Miller, of 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 





Lima, Ohio; Supt. N. P. Kinsley and Prof. 
C. Lord, of Franklin; Miss Margaret Mc- 
Closkey, of Lock Haven; and Prof. Theo. 
Carmichael, of Pittsburg. The evenings 
were filled by H. H. Emmett, Dr. Miller, 
the Aerial Sextette, and Dr. J. T. Rothrock. 
WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The foundation 
for a new high school building in Warren is 
laid. It is to be one of the finest school- 
houses in this part of the State—-modern in 
every respect. As the bids were not accept- 
able to the school board, they have hired a 
master-workman and are having the work 
done under his supervision. 
WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Quite anum- 
ber of local institutes were held during De- 
cember. It was my privilege to attend one 
in Peters township, one in Nottingham, and 
one in Coal Centre. The patrons and teach- 
ers participated freely in the exercises and 
discussions, thereby adding very materially 
to the interest and profit of the occasion. 
The county institute was held in Washing- 
ton. Although the weather was bad, it did 
not keep the teachers from attending. The 
section work and the teachers’ sessions 
seemed to be very much appreciated. The 
teachers are prompt and active in all duties 
required. Our instructors did fine work. 
The only criticism to offer is, that instruct- 
ors have not al! grasped the nature of the 
work demanded by a modern, progressive 
county institute. They should be practical 
teachers as well as theorists. We had with 
us during the week Dr. Arnold Tompkins, 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Profs. F. O. Payne and 
Chas. H. Albert, Dr. J. D. Moffat, Miss 
Anna Buckbee, Dr. T. B. Noss, and Supts. 
G. W. DeLong and S. C. Hanson. For the 
evenings we had John Temple Graves, Frank 
M. Bristol, the Park Sisters and the Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Glee and Instrumental 
Clubs. Our aim was to secure the best tal- 
ent possible. We are anxious that these 


educational gatherings shall be of such char- 
acter as to enable our teachers to return to 
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feature of our common school system. The 
directors’ convention was well attended. 
For the first time, two sessions were in- 
augurated. Much more work was done, and 
greater satisfaction gained by attending. 
The first session was Wednesday afternoon, 
the second on Thursday forenoon. Thurs- 
day afternoon the directors met in joint 
session with the teachers, and were ad- 
dressed by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins. It would bea good thing 
for our schools if some provision were made 
whereby directors could attend at least two 
days of the institute and be paid for the 
time. Our schools are, as a general thing, 
doing good work ; our people are more in- 
terested than usual; and the directors are 
active in their duties. 

WaAyYNE—Supt. Hower: The directors and 
citizens of Preston township heid a special 
meeting to consider the advisability of erect- 
ting a township high school building. 
Every one present was in favor of it, and the 
directors are now completing arrangements. 
The annual institute is conceded to have 
been the most successful ever held in the 
county. The instructors were Hon. O. T. 
Corson, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Prof. F. H. 
Green, Hon. Emerson Collins, Mrs. Hunt, 
and Prof. C. M. Parker. An unusual de- 
gree of interest was manifested by the teach- 
ers, directors and general public. Many of 
the teachers are starting public school li- 
braries. The teachers are becoming more 
interested in good literature, and the pupils 
are imbibing the spirit. Prof. Green's talks 
on literature were enthusiastically received. 

WESTMORELAND — Supt. Ulerich: Our 
schools were never in bettercondition. We 
believe that they never have been in as good 
condition. The teachers are giving entire 
satisfaction in almost every instance. The 
attendance is marvelous in many districts. 
We think it will average up to date in the 
whole county at least 92 per cent. The 
compulsory law is aiding us much in attain- 
ing this result. The directors are alive to 
the duties of their office, and we note with 
pride much progress along the line of im- 
proved school property. The back-woods 
townships are fast disappearing so far as 
buildings and furnishings are concerned. 
All honor to the school boards which in the 
face of an opposing constituency, do that 
which they think is for the best interests of 
the children. Our county institute was all 
that could be desired. The instruction was 
of a high order, and the attention given it 

was close and persistent. Ninety-seven per 
cent. of the teachers of the county were 
present. Drs. Schaeffer, Brumbaugh and 
Winship were at their best. Supt. Cough- 
lin was very practical and did our teachers 
much good. Mrs. Ford gave information 
relative to our national industries and many 
thoughts which should lead to the better 
teaching of Geography. Supt. Hamilton's 
most telling address was on Libraries. This 





their schools prepared to do better work. 
They are, in my judgment, an indispensable 


was made to a joint session of the teachers 
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and directors. Miss Clarke of the Indiana 
Normal did good work in the grade sessions 
of the primary teachers. Besides the instruct- 
ors named, twenty-four of our most promi- 
nent teachers read excellent papers before 
the several departments into which we had 
our institute divided this year for the first 
time. The evening entertainments were of 
a high character, except the concert given 
by the Weish Prize Singers, which organi- 
zation fell far short of the expectations of 
the people. The Directors’ Association met 
in Convention during the institute week 
and had a successful gathering. The meet- 
ing extended through two days, with an at- 
tendance of almost the half of the directors 
of the county. Many questions of interest 
were discussed, but the compulsory attend- 
ance law and the Township High School 
came iu for the largest share of the delibera- 
tions. The directors, almost to a man, 
favored the High School idea, and from the 
expressions of opinion one can predict that 
these schools will be established in many of 
the larger townships in this county in the 
near future. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer: Our teachers 
signalized the close of the year ’97 by organ- 
izing an association. Regular meetings are 
held on the second and fourth Monday even- 
ings of each month from 7 to 9 o’clock. The 
session has been divided into three periods, 
one of 30 minutes and two of 45 minutes 
each. ‘Tle first is devoted to the interests 
of the pupil from the high school to the sec- 
ondary grade inclusively and consecutively ; 
the second to the discussion of a practical 
school question; and the third toa recitation 
and discussion of portions of ‘* Paradise 
Lost,’’ under the direction of the principal 
of the high school. The Superintendent is 
ex-officio chairman of the meetings. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Houser: On December 
4th, we held a local institute in the high 
school building, with over 50 teachers pres- 
ent. Themeeting wasasnccess. The contest 
over the election of directors last February 
has just been decided against those holding 
office. The new members are Messrs. Kellam 
and McPeek. The Secretary of the Board 
is Wm. J. Bronson in place of Mr. Glynn. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cieaver: There is 
progress along alllines. What is needed in 
our schools is for the teacher to ‘‘stop and 
thiuk’’—to behold her school as through the 
eyes of another. Our grade meetings and 
regular monthly institutes are enjoyed by 
the teachers, as we strive to make them 
practical, that is, to fit the needs of our 
schools, of our individual pupils. 

JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Berkey : The total en- 
rollment of our achusio is about 225 more 


than last year. The average attendance has 
been good thus far and the school spirit is 
excellent. Our method of grading permits 


special promotions at any time. Whenever 
the pupil shows ability to do more and 
higher work than his grade requires, the 
promotion is made upon the basis of the 
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work done, the recommendation of the 
teacher, and an examination by the super- 
intendent. The new high school building 
is now under contract, and the foundation 
walls partly laid. When completed it will 
be one of the finest high school buildings in 
the State. The county institute, held in 
this city, was a pronounced success. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals : The usual 
Christmas exercises were held in all the 
schools and were highly appreciated by the 
children and others. The teachers were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Falkner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania at their local institutes. His 
subject was ‘‘Economics,’’ which was so 
ably treated as to draw forth expressions of 
satisfaction from all who heard it. 

NORTH HUNTINGDON Twpe., (Wes/more- 
land Co.—Supt. Warwick : A newtwo-room 
school house was completed at Ardara and is 
now occupied. It is furnished with single 
seats, slate blackboards and improved heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus. Thecitizens 
showed their approval and manifested their 
interest by purchasing and presenting to 
the school a 300-pound copper and tin bell. 

PHOENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: The pub- 
lic library of the Phoenixville school district 
has been moved from its narrow confines in 
the Church street-school house to the more 
ample and commodious building formerly 
occupied by the congregation of the German 
Lutheran church. Upwards of 200 new books 
have been added recently, and quite a num- 
ber donated by friends of the library. It is 
well patronized. During the month all our 
school buildings, four in number, were con- 
nected by telephone by order of the Board. 
This is a most desirable convenience. 

STEELTON—Supt McGinnes: At the be- 
ginning of the term the Board of Directors 
took measures to enfoice the provisions of 
the Compulsory Law, and thus far it has 
been necessary to make but onearrest. The 
custom of issuing a report and manual of 
the schools at the close of every third year 
was followed again this term. Over 1000 of 
these pamphlets were distributed among the 
homes of the borough. This is done at a 
comparatively small outlay of money, and it 
proves an effective aid in keeping public 
sentiment in close touch with the schools. 
It has alsoa beneficial influence upon pupils. 
It places before them an intelligent outline 
of the work from the beginning of the course 
to its completion; and a glance on their 
part at the record of the success of those 
who have gone up through the schools and 
passed oui into the spheres of usefulness in 
active life, acts as a wholesome stimulant. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: At the end of 
our first quarter of the term, we are able to 
say that never, under my supervision, has 
the attendance been so good. The average 
percentage for all the schools to date is 95. 
In the grammar department the average was 
97% ; in the high school 99. Work is pro- 
gressing favorably. The new school build- 
ing accommodates over 700 pupils. 
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RELIGION is reproached with not being progressive ; 
it makes amends by being imperishable. The endur- 
ing element in our humanity is not in the doctrines 
which we concisely elaborate, but in the faiths which 
unconsciously dispose of us, and never slumber but to 
wake again. What treatise on sin, what philosophy 
of retribution, is as fresh as the fifty-first Psalm? What 
scientific theory has lasted like the Lord’s Prayer? It 
is an evidence of movement that in a library no books 
become sooner obsolete than books of science. It is 
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no less a mark of stability that poetry and religious 
literature survive, and even ultimate philosophies 
seldom die but to rise again. These, and with them 
the kindred services of devotion, are the expressions 
of aspirations and faiths which forever cry out for in- 
terpreters and guides. And in proportion as you car- 
ry your appeal to those deepest seats of our nature, 
you not only reach the firmest ground, but touch ac- 
cordant notes in every human heart, so that, inevitably, 
the response turns out a harmony.—Dr. A/artineau. 





TOUCH NOT THE CUP. 
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1. Touch me the cup, it is death to thy soul; Touchnotthe cup, touch not the cup; 

2. Touch not the cup when the wine glistens bright; Touch notthe cup, touch not the cup; 

3. Touch not the cup, young man, in thy pride; Touchnotthe cup, touch not the cup; 

4. Touch not the cup, oh, drink not a drop; Touchnotthe cup, touch not the cup; 
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Ma - ny I knowwho have quaffed from that bowl; Touch not the cup, touch it not. 

Though like the ru - by it shines in the light; Touch not the cup, touch it not. 

Hark to the warn-ing of thousands who’vedied; Touch not the cup, touch it not. 

All that thou lov-est en- treat thee to stop; bi ag = a = ae it not. 
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Go 
Stop! for the home that to thee is so 
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Lit - tle they thought that the demon was a 
Fangs of the ser-pentare hid in the bowl, 
to their lone-ly and des - o- late tomb, 
dear, 


Blindly they drank A cen caught in ct snare; 
Deep-ly the poi-son may en- ter thy soul, 
Think of their death, of their sorrow and gloom ; 
Stop! for the friendsthatto thee are so near, 
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a. > that death-dealing bowl, oh, be- ware; Touch not the cup, touch i es 
Soon will it plunge thee be - yond thy con - trol; Touch not the cup, touch it not. 
Think that perhaps thou may’st share intheirdoom; Touch not the cup, touch : not. 
Stop! for thy coun-try, in trembling and fe —_ Touch not the on —* it not. 
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I FEEL sore at heart now. One of the noblest na- 
tures that used to sit in these seats, one I loved and 
who loved me; whose hand was as large in its gener- 
osity as a prairie; who had all the prospects of a noble 
and useful life, who could restrain himself and stop 
when he'd a mind to. But he has gone down to such 
a degree in intemperance that his friends have given 
him up in despair. How many of that kind have I 


seen; and the time as it passed did not suffice for him, 
They say: “To be sure I smoke; but 


or for them. 





only seven to ten cigars a day; but it 1s not a necessity 
for me—I can give it up.” Or, ‘1 know I drink a 
little; but it is not a necessity for me; I can give it up 
to-day.”” But they don’t; and they don’t next year, or 
the year after; and when they hear the roar of the tide 
of perdition, over the verge of which they will plunge 
finally, they can’t. The time when men ought to stop is 
when they first see the peril ; when there is time enough 
for judgment, enough to bring the higher qualities of 
the mind to sit in judgment over the lower.— Beecher, 














